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AUGUST RECORDS 


By THE 


HAD no sooner finished writing the remarks I 
made last month about Le Cygne and The London- 
derry Air than I opened the first package of August 

records to find that the very first disc I picked up 
contained just those two tunes. I may add that it 
happens to be a particularly good recording of them, 
having been made by that great ’cellist Mr. Felix 
Salmond on a 12 in. Columbia (6s. 6d.). I read in 
the bulletin that his previous records of the Beethoven 
’Cello Sonata were greatly admired. No doubt they 
were, but it is rather tantalising to be told that a 
favourite composition as beautifully played as ‘I 
know it will have been by Mr. Salmond has been 
greatly admired, and then not to be given an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. I also read, apropos of this 
record of Le Cygne and The Londonderry Air, that 
** it will interest music lovers to know that this new 
issue is the most popular of all his records in the 
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American market.’’ I hope I may be allowed to say, 
without offence, that such an item of news is of no 
more interest to music lovers over here than a similar 
item of news about an English record would be to 
music lovers in America. What would be a good 
testimonial for a safety razor is not necessarily a good 
testimonial for a gramophone record. What it does 
tell us is that the same tunes are as popular in America 
as over here, and after the failure of the Naval Con- 
ference at Geneva that is encouraging politically. 
One of the most profoundly significant comments on 
the relations between France and England is that 
the two nations do not like the same tunes. It may 
be pointed out that Le Cygne was written by a 
Frenchman. That is true, but there is nothing 
characteristically French about it. It may also be 
pointed out that the Marseillaise would find a place 
in every Englishman’s list of best tunes. That is also 
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true, but the tune of God Save the King is used not 
only in England as an expression of solemn national 
emotion but in America and in Germany as well. It 
seems to express something that all these nations wish 
to express emotionally about themselves, whereas 
the Marseillaise is admired objectively. It is a tune 
which elates, and I fancy that when the English, 
Americans and Germans go to war they require to be 
fed with sentimental assurances rather than romantic 
excitement. I should imagine that if one made a 
collection of the various songs sung by the Southerners 
and the Northerners in the American Civil War one 
might find the same contrast, sentiment in the North, 
romance in the South. America at present, with the 
exception of the progressive or reactionary minority 
(whichever way you regard it), is devoted to an out- 
pouring of sentimentality in art (I must use the great 
word for a small thing) which has met with an imme- 
diate response from England. The sentimental ballad 
which for so long held pride of place has been dis- 
possessed, in spite of the efforts of lachrymose tenors 
to throw rose-buds on its grave, but it is becoming 
every day more difficult to write sentimental ballads 
of the old style about the young woman of the new 
style, and at first one is thankful to shingles and short 
skirts for killing the pernicious thing. But one is 
not so thankful when one considers the substitute 
that America has provided. The tired business man 
over there has to be titillated by endless songs about 
little blondines and cuties and Hoosier sweethearts, 
and the tired business man over here evidently finds 
that such titillation is just what he requires, too. 
It is a kind of how to be naughty without tears. I 
read from time to time in the daily Press that the 
modern girl is not sentimental. Weli, she may not 
be, but she seems to be able to evoke as much senti- 
ment in the male as ever. I imagine that few of my 
readers have not read that masterpiece, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes; but in spite of its warning to every 
man, gentlemen continue to prefer blondes and to 
marry brunettes, and that is the key to the slushy 
philosophy which runs through most of the songs of 
these whispering basses, murmurous tenors, and con- 
fidential barytones. A lot of people make a fuss about 
the Americanisation of England which is being sedu- 
ously carried on by means of records, plays, films, 
and books, but why bother about it? The eagerness 
with which England welcomes its Americanisation 
proves that it is just what it was waiting for. ‘* Ain’t 
she cunning, ain’t she sweet? Everybody speaks well 
of her,”’ exclaims the hero of one of the recent songs 
in a whine of fatuous complacency. In other words 
he seeks the approval of democracy for his marriage. 
** Everybody in the world speaks well of him,’’ says 
Sir Peter Teazle to Sir Oliver Surface. ‘‘ Everybody 
speaks well of him! ”’ retorts Sir Oliver ; ‘* Psha! then 
he has bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the 
honest dignity of genius and virtue.’’ Sheridan wrote 
** The School of Scandal ”’ before the world had com- 
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pletely surrendered to democratic tyranny. We have 
entered the Ford Age. We can look forward to a 
world of comfortable slaves, all speaking American, 
with no birds but sparrows, with no fish but plaice, 
with no gods but the chiefs of departments, and to 
console humanity for the loss of its Homers and 
Shakespeares an infallible method of birth control to 
prevent the overcrowding of char-a-bancs, and in that 
comfortable standardised world there may not be a 
single individual left to lament that what began with 
the Marseillaise ended in the Froth Blowers’ Anthem. 
With this gloomy reflection I will resume my exam- 
ination of the month’s records. 

Dvorak’s New World Symphony No. 5 in E minor 
is as good an album as H.M.V. have yet issued, and 
the difference that electric recording makes is really 
startling. In old days, particularly in the Andante, 
one listened to the horns as one listened uneasily to 
a singer who seemed to be straining his voice. None 
of that now. I shouldn’t be surprised to hear that 
after the Unfinished Symphony this is the most popu- 
lar of allsymphonies. The effect of suggestion on the 
public is evident in this case; they have been told 
that the themes were taken by the composer from 
negro tunes he heard on his visit to America, and so 
they were prepared to find tunes in it. The tunes 
are there right enough, but I wonder if the symphony 
would have been as popular if it had been merely 
called Op. 5 in E minor, and if the public had been 
told that the composer owed a great deal to 
Beethoven? For it certainly seems to me that Dvorak 
owes a great deal more to Beethoven than to negro 
melodies. Well, here it is, as jolly a work as one 
could wish to hear, and conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald in just the way it should be conducted. Sir 
Landon Ronald is the Sir Henry Wood of the gramo- 
phone. For a Promenade Concert at Queen’s Hall 
we can none of us think of a better man than, or 
even of nearly as good a man as Sir Henry Wood, 
but he was too late a convert to the gramophone, 
and he will never beat the record now. It is Sir 
Landon’s game every time, and as one doesn’t like 
to say of a gramophone conductor that he starts 
scratch, let us say that Sir Landon gets round in 
seventy-eight and Sir Henry in eighty. When I look 
back at old H.M.V. catalogues and see the long list 
of orchestral works, of which the records made by 
Sir Landon were always the best, it gives me genuine 
pleasure to find him occupying as prominent a place 
in the new order as in the old. Our homage to Sir 
Landon Ronald! He deserves it. 

One of the things I like about the Parlophone Com- 
pany is their refusal to bow down before the shibbo- 
leth of August. This detestable month, equally 


detestable whether wet or fine, and as inferior to 
July as that pompous hypocrite Augustus Caesar was 
to the incomparable Julius, has secured its reputation 
entirely from the fact that schoolboys and their 
masters take a holiday during that time. 


Conse- 
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quently it is considered necessary to give what is 
called a holiday air to the bulletins. You find the 
same kind of thing in publishers’ lists, the chief works 
published during August being shoddy detective 
stories. Columbia has carried this devotion to August 
so far that they have not published one single record 
which is not, as the popular Press might put it, 
touched by the holiday spirit. I object to the im- 
plication that a good piece of music savours of hard 
work. Nowadays we celebrate our holidays in 
England by looking at pictures of August on the Lido. 
Surely these long light stormy evenings and rain- 
sodden afternoons provide a solemn enough setting 
for works of genuine importance. What could be a 
better background for Tchaikovsky’s sad symphonies 
than another depression approaching from the Atlan- 
tic? The B:B.C., after making our flesh creep with 
three weather forecasts and a Daventry shipping 
forecast every day, is always taking us to Felixstowe, 
or Weston-super-Mare, or Blackpool, to hear some 
wretched crowd of holiday-makers applauding the 
traditional mediocre concert-party of the seaside 
pavilion. Sitting in our own rooms, we think of the 
wretched audience soaked to the skin and shivering 
in one of those windswept summer palaces. We 
imagine them rising stiffly from the chairs that such 
places always provide, those chairs with perforated 
wooden seats like old hand-organ discs, perforated 
presumably to let the damp ooze through to the floor, 
which print on the seats of their victims a map of the 
solar system, perhaps to remind them that they do 
live in a solar system and not in a pluvial system. 
We ask ourselves sadly why publishers and recording 
companies and broadcasting corporations have the 
cynicism to cater deliberately for the holiday spirit. 
Last night I was glad to hear that the weather fore- 
cast was too much even for the fausse bonhomie of 
the B.B.C. announcer, who delivered in the accents of 
a Jeremiah such threats as Jeremiah would have 
delighted in. That’s the right way to announce the 
weather in these days. The accents of the Com- 
mination Service are required, not the deliberate 
jollity of a harvest festival. In the Parlophone office, 
however, there is somebody who refuses to bow down 
to August. The bulletin opens with Gétterdimmer- 
ung, and though in German it is not an oath it has 
for English and American readers an association with 
profane expletion which is just what we want to read 
at the head of a bulletin this month. I don’t care 
for this Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine as much as 
the others which have been recorded. I think he 
must have gone there in an August rather like the 
present August. He sounds wet. So do the timpani, 
unless the timpani players are trying to shelter them- 
selves under their instruments and playing them from 
underneath. Perhaps I was under the weather when 
I listened to it, but whatever the cause I can’t put 
it among the most successful of Wagner records. Nor 
did I care for the Lohengrin Fantasia, conducted like 
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the Journey to the Rhine by Moerike and played by 
the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra. They 
sound wet. The Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, 
however, by the same orchestra and conducted by 
George Széll, is as good a version as we have. I have 
never seen this opera, and I doubt if’ many of our 
readers have ever seen it, and I cannot remember that 
anything else of it has been recorded except the over- 
ture, and yet as I write this I seem to remember that 
one of the arias did once appear in the Parlophone 
list. No doubt some reader with a statistical memory 
training for a post in the Recording Angel’s office 
will write me a severe postcard and correct my vague- 
ness. The next item in the Parlophone list is really 
an outstanding piece of recording. This is the Light 
Cavalry Overture played by the Grand Symphony 
Orchestra. No conductor’s name is attached, and 
an awful thought strikes me that the reason why 
the orchestra is playing so well may be because they 
have dispensed with a conductor. This Light Cavalry 
Overture is really astoundingly realistic. No August 
spirit here; it must have been recorded on one of 
those fine days in May. I see that the War Office, 
true to the ideals of the Ford Age we have entered, 
has decided to get rid of Dragoons, Dragoon Guards, 
Lancers and Hussars, and turn them into Cavalry of 
the Line, which, of course, makes us sure of winning 
the next war. If the War Office wants to get rid of 
the separate regimental marches as well, I recom- 
mend this overture for the Cavalry of the Line. It 
might cheer them up. 

I am one of those people on whom Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C sharp minor has the effect of a door 
banging in the wind. I find it merely exasperating 
and rather more exasperating than usual when 
transcribed for Miss Edith Lorand. There is a 
transcription called Love’s Celebration by Wein- 
gartner on the other side, but the lovers have been 
in the rain like everybody else. I preferred the other 
Lorand dise with the transcriptions of Grieg’s Ich 
liebe dich and Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, but I did 
not care very much for this. It’s more of a bustle 
than a rustle. There are two more good discs from 
the Dajos Bela Orchestra. This is really a capital 
combination. 

I was disappointed by the Columbia Bine Danube 
and Morgenblatter Waltzes, played by the (?) Sym- 
phony Orchestra and recorded in the Wigmore Hall, 
but here again I expect it was the weather, and I shall 
wait to see what the next dark blue Columbia discs 
in this series reveal. One cannot blame the sons of 
composers for keeping things in the family as much 
as possible, but somehow the sons of composers 
always seem to be setting. Perhaps it is only a trick 
of my fancy that makes them appear hampered by 
filial piety, but they always do. I feel that the son 
expects his father to appear suddenly like Hamlet’s 
ghost and say, ‘‘ Now, my boy, vou’re playing that 
bit wrong.’’ An inhibition from nursery days clings 
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to them. One feels that the door of father’s study 
has been closed behind him and that the children 
mustn’t make quite so much noise. Yes, for Morgen- 
blatter I shall go to an old Parlophone recording and 
put on Marek Weber’s interpretation, and for the 
Blue Danube I shall go back to the previous Columbia 
recording, which was excellent. 

The absence of chamber music in the bulletins of 
the English recording companies this month is made 
up for by the Polydor Company. No recording of 
any string quartet has surpassed that of Mozart’s in 
E flat, played by the Amar Quartet. I recommend 
these discs very strongly indeed. Devotees of Mozart 
will not need to be reminded what a charming piece 
of music this is. The Polydor people have also re- 
corded the Max Reger Trio in A minor. This is 
played by the Amar Trio. I notice this combination 
leaves out Licco Amar himself, the leader, and that 
seems to me a graceful way of bringing the second 
violin, who in this case is Walter Caspar, before the 
notice of the public. Reger’s work is attractive, but 
not very attractive. I really enjoyed more Paul 
Hindemith’s Trio on one record, Paul Hindemith 
being, I may remind you, the viola in this combina- 
tion. This is modern music, yet not so modern as 
not to be easily appreciated after a couple of hearings. 
The recording that impressed me most in the last 
batch of Polydor records was the really remarkable 
performance of Schumann’s Phantasie, Op. 17, by 
Walter Rehberg. This takes up seven sides, and the 
eighth side is occupied by one of Liszt’s Consolations, 
in D flat major. I have played this beautiful com- 
position through several times, and it seems to me to 
be the most successful piano recording I have come 
across. Perhaps the treble still clangs occasionally, 
but I have never heard the middle register sing so 
authentically and I have never heard so rich a bass. 
I hope that many of our readers, who must be as 
tired as I am of the repeated odds and ends of piano 
music that will fit on one side of a disc, will weleome 
twenty-five minutes of really fine piano music. I 
cannot understand why the gramophone artists so 
steadily neglect Schumann. Well, here are these 
records of Walter Rehberg, and enthusiasts will 
thank me for having put them on a good thing. 

We have had some excellent vocal records this 
month. It will be hard to find a more satisfying 
affair than Géta Ljungberg makes of Franck’s Panis 
Angelicus and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. This is 
emotional singing at its best, and as a demonstration 
of what the gramophone can do nowadays it is a 
triumph for H.M.V. recording. The Emmy Betten- 
dorf record from Parlophone of Brahms’s Guten 
abend, gut’ nacht is one of the most exquisite per- 
formances even she has given us, and on the other 
side she sings Mozart’s lullaby, Schlafe, meine 


Prinzchen, not less exquisitely. I much prefer Emmy 
Bettendorf as a singer to Lotte Lehmann, and though 
I recognise that Lotte Lehmann sings perfectly, I find 


it a Praxitelean perfection which becomes a little 
wearisome. A golden voice, a golden style—what is 
it she lacks? Humanity, I think. Her voice is a 
perfectly beautiful inhuman thing. It lacks the life 
which Emmy Bettendorf’s has, and which, though 
her voice and style may be less golden, makes her for 
me so much more precious. At the same time, if you 
want an exposition of perfect singing, the Parlophone 
record of Lotte Lehmann this month in Godard’s 
Serenade on one side and in a beautiful song of Adolf 
Jensen, O lass’ dich halten, goldene Stunde on the 
other, will provide it. The Irmler Choir record in 
the Parlophone list has on one side Bach’s Ich weiss, 
dass mein Erléser lebt and on the other the Sanctus 
from Schubert’s Fifth Mass. The Sanctus is senti- 
mental and pietistic, but the glorious hymn of Michael 
Bach is wonderfully sung by the Choir and profoundly 
moving. Readers of this paper who know that I 
dislike English choral singing will not be surprised to 
hear that I greatly prefer the Irmler Choir to most 
English choral records. The absence of emotion that 
some critics fancy is a sign of aesthetic restraint may 
be nothing of the kind. The absence of emotion in so 
much English singing may be due to the singer’s lack 
of temperament. It is this self-conscious frigidity 
which wrecks so many English dancers. What some 
people call emotion others call life. I for one. What 
I call emotional singing is the throaty lachrymose 
English tenor style. If a voice is alive it has an 
emotion which no amount of academic strait-waist- 
coats can or should suppress. I don’t care how per- 
fectly from an academic point of view an English 
choral society performs, the result is nearly always 
dead, and even the virtuosity, for virtuosity is not 
confined to Continental choirs, is spoilt by the quality 
of the material. I never hear an English choir with- 
out picturing all the women in mackintoshes and all 
the men under umbrellas. What they sing best are 
Anglican chants, and I don’t want to hear Anglican 
chants sung. This is not a matter of prejudice, 
because I was at Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
some of the finest and most typical English choral 
singing could be heard. This Irmler Choir gives to 
I know that my Redeemer liveth a living quality 
which makes us at one with that old German past. 

Fleta and his sfumatura (which he now takes round 
with him like a ukulele) appears again on a 12 in. 
red label from H.M.V. A fine performance, but Fleta 
has never turned into the tenor I once hoped he 
might. The 10 in. plum label of George Metaxa, a 
Roumanian tenor, is worth noting as an excellent 
debut on the gramophone. 

Autori, who received high praise for his perform- 
ance at Covent Garden this year, is a good barytone, 
but I cannot say that he is a great one. He gives us 
a couple of Mephistofelian arias on a Parlophone 
royalty record. Olga Haley in the Vocalion list is 
not up to her level; she seems to have been singing 
in the rain, for she is certainly not as clear as usual. 
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There is a good record of Clara Serena. A red label 
H.M.V. that should not be missed is the duet between 
Spani and Granforte from Pagliacci. I have always 
thought that, if Leoncavallo had made Canio a 
barytone, Silvio a tenor, and the Prologo a bass, the 
opera would have been much better. This duet, for 
instance, seems to me essentially a duet for tenor 
and soprano, or at any rate for a very light barytone, 
but it always gets sung by one of the most tremendous 
barytones we have. I don’t wonder that Canio found 
out about his wife’s intrigue. This love duet must 
have been heard in the next village. A good operatic 
performance, but not really an artistic one; but then, 
I agree with Mr. Osbert Sitwell that opera is absurd, 
and so I am not so much worried as I might be by 
questions of actuality. I was a little disappointed 
with Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s attack on opera in a broad- 
cast debate the other night. He made one or two 
witty points, but he should not have read an essay. 
No doubt it will be excellent to read to ourselves, 
but it failed entirely to get across the Wireless with 
any effect. Mr. Basil Maine, his opponent, whose 
opinions are happily familiar to us in these columns, 
made a better speech. Incidentally, I should like to 
urge those of our readers who condescend to listen in 
not to miss his talks about music. Mr. Maine has 
certainly the best wireless voice I have heard; it is 
a real delight to me to listen to it quite apart from the 
value of his observations. And this brings me to a 
very serious subject. You all know the lines about 
little victims heedless of their doom, and here have I 
been sitting hard at work to-day quite unaware of the 
doom in store for me in a little heap of unplayed 
records. This afternoon the blow fell. I have played 
them all through, and if I say that they are more 
depressing than any recent weather forecast I shall 
actually be understating their effect. These records, 
four in number from Columbia, are announced as 
follows :—‘** TRAINING FoR SPEAKING. A Series of 
Columbia Records of Declamatory Art Demonstrating 
the Logical-Rhetorical Dissection of Speech by the 
Students of Paul Berton, B.A., etc., Professor of the 
Guildhall School of Music.”’ 

Dissection of speech is good. That is just about 
what it is. As a post-mortem on the English lan- 
guage I commend Mr. Sydney Harris in John of 
Gaunt’s speech from Richard II. I really don’t know 
what is to be done about it. I find in these four 
records every fault of the professional elocutionist. 
It is all very well to dissect Shakespeare, but there is 
surely no reason why he should be murdered first, 
for murdered he is by these pupils of Mons. Paul 
Berton. Miss Winifred Cain has a really good voice; 
if she were properly taught she might make a good 
Shakespearian actress, and I am not sure that some- 
thing might not be made of Miss Bronwen Rees. 
But no amount of logical-rhetorical dissection can 
compensate for the monotonous two notes, which is 
all that Mons. Berton seems to allow his pupils. I am 


aware that most Rosalinds rebuke their Phoebes in 
the style of a coy governess, but this particular ver- 
sion of the speech by Miss Margaret Littlefair outdoes 
all previous Rosalinds. I don’t know if Mons. Berton 
was a medical student before be began to dissect 
English dramatic literature, but if he was he must 
have had a heavy hand with the scalpel. The feeble 
recitations which demonstrate the lighter side of his 
pupils’ abilities are more tolerable than the Shakes- 
pearian excerpts, but they serve no kind of useful 
purpose. Trop de beau style pour des prunes, 
Monsieur Berton. It is dreadfui to think what may 
be going on under our ears all the time without our 
being aware of it. I don’t know how long Mons. 
Berton has been a professor of declamation and 
dramatic art at the Guildhall School of Music, but 
he has evidently been there long enough to write a 
book about it, and a fine nonsensical piece of work 
it seems to be, to judge by the extracts. I had never 
thought of the Guildhall School of Music as a danger- 
ous institution until I played through these records 
to-day. Now I ask myself, what is going on behind 
the scenes at the Academy of Music and at the College 
of Music? This sudden lifting of the veil from the 
sinister activities of elocutionists in our midst is most 
disturbing. Here are all these happy, innocent young 
people dreaming of their careers, and for all we know 
there may .be hundreds of them working away in 
different parts of England at what Mons. Berton 
calls ** logical-rhetorical breaks.’’ (I quote from the 
prospectus). ‘* The first, the ‘ Break of Intonation,’ 
is indicated by the sign / placed above the line; it 
acts as a warning that there is danger ahead.’’ There 
is, for the audience. ‘* The second break, the ‘ Break 
of Suspension,’ . where it occurs the speaker 
breaks off speaking for a Brier Moment and STEALS 
A Breatu.”’ This surreptitious behaviour of the lungs 
may sound exciting in theory, but it is far from ex- 
citing in practice. ‘* The third break, the *‘ Break of 
Discretion ’ ’’ - - - - but really I cannot go on any 
more. The landscapes of Shakespeare were not 
meant to be driven through by charabancs, however 
discreet. I should not quarrel with this preliminary 
abracadabra if the success of the trick justified the 
conjuror’s patter; but the trick is not a success, and 
these elocutionary records are not a success, and I 
shall not send any of my young friends to the Guild- 
hall School of Music. Does Shakespeare pay? No, 
and he never will pay until we can get somebody to 
act him. Mr. Basil Maine the other night read three 
or four lines from Shakespeare so well that I wish he 
would record John of Gaunt’s glorious speech. Then 
there is the chief announcer of the B.B.C. He knows 
how to read. It is all very fine to have a Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, but we shall 
soon have to start a Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Poetry, with appeals to The Times signed 
by Mr. J. C. Squire, etc., calling on the public to help 
in preserving Hamlet’s soliloquies from _logical- 
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rhetorical dissection. Columbia! Columbia! Why 
did you publish these records? Not even the four 
Chauve-Souris discs could compensate for them, de- 
licious though they are, apart from an idiotic display 
of loquacious vanity by M. Balieff. But Columbia 
must not be blamed for that, for one recognises in 
that disastrous voice an indomitable resolution to be 
tiresome. However, we must forgive even M. Balieff’s 
vanity for the sake of the performers he gathers round 
him. I don’t have to say much about Layton and 
Johnstone these days, but I must call attention to 
their 12 in. Medley, which is delightful. 

On looking back through the bulletins to see if I 
have missed anything of importance, I come across 
the guitar record of Segovia issued by H.M.V. (black 
label, 12 in.). This is marvellous playing, but whether 
such virtuosity will carry the guitar from the position 
it now occupies as an instrument to something higher 
I doubt. I cannot imagine that it can possibly be 
played better than Andres Segovia plays it; but I 
don’t think I want Bach on the guitar. I should 
prefer that a master performer of this kind should 
give us serenades of a perfection we never hear, some- 
thing simple, sensuous, and passionate. Segovia and 
his guitar remind me that I have forgotten to mention 
a set of Spanish records issued at a popular price by 
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the Polydor Company. Some are vocal, some are 
orchestral, and if the rest of the set are as good as 
the three sent to me they must be very good indeed. 
These Balalaika records and Spanish dance records 
are a relief from the monotony of fox trots, just as 
it is a relief on the Wireless to find Madrid after the 
Savoy. Evidently the paso doble and the tango are 
never going to conquer the English. What amazes 
me is how the deuce the waltz ever got hold of them. 
It was apparently an instantaneous success when it 
came in about a hundred years ago, but how on 
earth did the young Englishman of the day in his 
tight pantaloons manage to lose his self-consciousness 
sufficiently to dance it? Another puzzle is why the 
Charleston has been able to do what the tango failed 
to do. It may be laziness. The Charleston can be 
improvised, but the tango cannot; you have got to 
learn the steps of the tango. I can understand the 
Blues being popular in England. The rhythm is 
eminently suited to the English temperament in a 
dance room. But why not the tango? It is rather 
a puzzle. Perhaps it is that most Englishmen think 
of dancing as a form of exercise primarily; it is an 
evening substitute for golf. All except the very best 
English dancers, however well cut their evening 
clothes, seem to be dancing in plus fours. 
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Finishing the Unfinished Symphony 


EXPECT that most of our readers have heard by 
[ui time of the plan of the Columbia Company to 

celebrate the Schubert Centenary by offering a 
prize for the completion of the Unfinished Symphony. 
The prize is a large one—£2,000; but in addition to 
this the Company is offering thirty other prizes of 
considerable sums to be competed for by the musicians 
of national groups, from the winners of which the 
£2,000 man will be finally chosen. The co-operation 
of various musical societies has been sought and 
obtained. The Viennese Society of Friends of Music 
is one of them. The Regia Academia di Santa 
Cecilia is. another, and in almost every country 
societies of equal eminence have agreed to help. 
Whatever we may think about the value of the scheme 
from an artistic point of view, the enterprise and 
generosity of the Columbia Company must be saluted. 
It is a pleasure to find a great commercial business 
so sensitive to its obligations, and I confess to being 
astonished and not a little distressed at the manner 
in which the announcement of this competition has 
been received in this country. I make haste to admit 
that the case against any encouragement to finish 
the Unfinished Symphony is a strong one, and from 
a purely academic point of view even unanswerable. 


But though I may be sceptical of the value of the 
completion as a work of art, I have no doubt at all 
about the value of the completing. The analogy Sir 
H. Walford Davies drew between that completing 
and restoring her arms to the Venus of Milo is clearly 
shown by Professor Donald Tovey in his admirable 
letter to The Times to be a false analogy. The arms 
of the Venus of Milo have been lost, and any attempt 
to restore them must partake more of the solution of 
a puzzle than of anything else. The analogy I should 
prefer to make would be with an attempt to finish 
the Hyperion of Keats. What should we think of a 
firm of publishers who had suggested celebrating the 
centenary of Keats by the offer of two thousand 
pounds for finishing Hyperion? We should most of 
us agree at once that the notion was ridiculous. We 
should say that Keats deliberately laid aside Hyperion 
because he came to the conclusion that, good as it 
was, it was no better than Milton. He felt that in 
that particular style of blank verse narrative it was 
impossible to go beyond Milton, and here, I am 
afraid, my own analogy breaks down because there is 
nothing to lead us to suppose that Schubert laid 
aside the Unfinished Symphony because he felt that 


in those first two movements his art was turning back. 
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On the contrary, we should be more inclined to 
suppose that he laid it aside because in these two 
movements he had succeeded in speaking with a new 
voice. They are something different in music; they 
have a directness of personal appeal, an intimacy of 
simple emotion, which no composer had achieved 
before, and which, I may add, no composer has 
achieved since. Schubert did as a matter of fact 
rough out the scherzo pretty fully, and one of the 
first duties of the Columbia Company will be to give 
us a record of this half-wrought scherzo as quickly 
as possible. We have no evidence that Schubert had 
any ideas for his. finale, but we may feel fairly con- 
fident in assuming that he did not wish to spoil the 
first two movements with one of those diffuse sym- 
phonic finales to which he was so prone. It may be, 
of course, that he was quite unaware oi having said 
anything new in the first two movements. They may 
have been, what one is tempted to suppose so many 
of his brightest inspirations must have been, a happy 
accident of genius; and yet the care he bestowed on 
what was then a somewhat novel orchestration forbids 
us to suppose that he regarded these two movements 
as anything akin to an improvisation. On the whole, 
I think we may fairly decide that the Unfinished 
Symphony was unfinished because Schubert did not 
know how to finish it ; and if we make this assumption 
I feel that it relieves our consciences over the artistic 
value of the competition. Had the Unfinished Sym- 
phony been left unfinished through death, as The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood was left, or as R. L. 
Stevenson’s St. Ives was left, had we indeed been 
assured that the composer knew what he wanted to 
say, it would, I think, have been ridiculous to invite 
composers a hundred years afterward to recreate a 
stifled inspiration. If we knew that the subject of 
the finale was in his mind as he lay dying, then any 
attempt to invent that unheard strain would have 
been, I cannot help feeling, something like sacrilege. 
I believe that the composer who embarks on this task 
is justified in rejecting the sketch of the third move- 
ment which Schubert wrote down, just as I think we 
may assume that Schubert himself had rejected it: 
At the same time, if a composer could take that 
scherzo and by some alchemy of his art transmute it 
with the help of modern orchestration, he would, I 
think, be justified in doing so. However, this is 
speculating about something I know nothing about, 
for I have no idea if the unfinished scherzo offers any 
prospect of successful transmutation. 

It is impossible for me to guess by what standards 
the judges will make the final award, but I sincerely 
hope that they will close their ears to anything in 
the nature of a pastiche. Nothing would be gained 
for music by a piece of musical tushery. We know 
that behind this competition is the desire to probe 
the melodic invention of the present, and I am not 
suggesting that any deliberate rejection of melody 
should gain the prize; but we have to face the fact 
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that a symphony left unfinished in the year 1822 is 
to be finished in the year 1928. We may remember 
that the symphony was not played in England until 
1867, and that every year since it has grown nearer 
to the heart of simple humanity. We know, as I have 
said elsewhere, that it is the main gate:-by which people 
have entered the splendid realm of musical appre- 
ciation, and therefore any attempt deliberately to 
narrow this gate would be in the highest degree de- 
plorable. The world is growing older. It has grown 
much more rapidly older in the last century than 
ever before. If only this competition could inspire 
some musician to express 1928 not in the terms of 
1828 but with the heart of 1828 and the mind of 1928! 
For contemporary music, whatever else may be said 
in its favour, does lack heart; it suffers like every 
other form of contemporary expression from a 
plethora of cerebration. You often hear people com- 
plain that the novel no longer tells a story. But that 
is not really what people miss; they would not really 
be grateful to any novelist for sacrificing what he has 
added to the novel in order to maintain the plot. 
What they mean is that the contemporary novel fails 
to hold their attention, and they fancy that if there 
were more of an obvious story their attention would 
be recaptured. But again it is the heart that is miss- 
ing. The modern novel has become too much like a 
dream, interesting to the person who wrote it but to 
nobody else; and is not this one of the characteristics 
of contemporary music? I always feel when I am 
listening to an ultra-modern composition that it 
meant a great deal to the man who wrote it, but that 
by excess of cerebration he has failed to give it a 
heart. They fail, these modern musicians, to touch 
authentie life; and we listeners, realising that we can 
only approach their emotion through our brains, 
retreat from it because we distrust cerebral emotion 
for its insecurity and suggestion of impermanence. 
The fashions of the mind change more quickly than 
the fashions of the heart. We distrust a work of art 
that requires us to be incarnate in the artist’s con- 
ception before we can appreciate it. There is @ 
conspicuous lack of objectivity at present in all the 
arts, one of the causes of which may be the excessive 
attention that humanity is devoting to objective 
utility. The impulse that drives a man to design a 
motor car is an entirely different aspect of the 
creative instinct from that which drives him to write 
a poem, and the objectivity of the material world 
preoccupies contemporary minds so intensely that 
man himself seems to have become instinctively more 
subjective. He is much more concerned with the 
expression of his own idea of beauty than with the 
creation of a beauty that will communicate its idea 
to others. He is not prepared to part with his ego, 
because his ego is the only fact of which he can 
pretend to know anything and also the only fact in 
which he can rationally believe. I myself suppose 
that the modern musician is incapable of melodic 
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invention because he is in such a state of confusion 
about values—spiritual, aesthetic, political, bio- 
logical, and all the rest of it—that he lacks the 
necessary self-confidence to produce a melody. © I 
think that Beethoven at the end of his life anticipated 
some of the hesitation of the modern artist, and it 
may be that Schubert, of whom, it will be remem- 
bered, Beethoven said, ** Franz has my soul,’’ was 
beginning to lose his self-confidence. I seem to 
detect that doubt in his last work— the Quintet in C. 
I often wonder whether we are right in saying that 
Beethoven struck a profounder note in his last quar- 
tets. We may be mistaking complicacy for pro- 
fundity. Some of that profundity may be the gasps 
of a man who is out of his depth. Beethoven may 
not have quite known what he was wanting to say, 
and for that reason he may not have managed to 
say it clearly. That state of mmd is common with 
writers, and even commoner with philosophers, who 
make cat’s-cradles of their minds and hide their 
confusion by building round them a wall of jargon. 
I hope that the young composer, or it may be the 
old composer, who wins this prize, will wim it because 
he will have managed, in spite of the clash and din 
of his world, in spite of the confusion and doubt within 
himself, to speak as intimately and directly to the 
human heart as Schubert spoke. He will have to 
preserve at the back of his mind a resolve to add 
something to the sum of the beauty created by man, 
and in these days that will be a valuable resolve for 
an artist. The beauty of ugliness has been over- 
emphasised at the present moment, for there never 
has been, there never is, and there never will be any 
beauty in ugliness. That ugliness may offer the artist 
an opportunity to display his cleverness, that ugliness 
may be extremely interesting, that ugliness may have 
an artistic value I am not prepared to deny, but I do 
deny that it will ever achieve beauty. 

Let us put on one side the aesthetic aspect of the 
matter and regard it from a practical standpoint. 
The struggles of the great composers are familiar 
reading. We are tempted sometimes to suppose that 
great music can only be produced through suffering, 
but I do not think that I am wrong in claiming that 
it was easier to be poor a hundred years ago than now. 
The material claims of existence are much more in- 
sistent now than they were then. A democratic 
society is a much harsher critic of genius than an 
aristocratic society. A Prince Lichnowsky is a much 
more practical patron of art than a municipal council, 
and we may feel fairly confident that no great musical 
genius on the threshold of his career was ever stifled 
by circumstances a hundred years ago. Can we feel 


as certain of that now? Can we feel positive that no 
young composer has been diverted from his resolve 
through the necessity of earning a livelihood? What, 
I say to myself, must inevitably be the feelings of a 
contemporary musician at the beginning of his career 
to-day ? His training may be accomplished with the 
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help of scholarships and so his academic future 
assured ; but any young man of to-day who announced 
that he proposed to earn his living by writing sym- 
phonies and string quartets would be considered as 
foolish as if he had announced that he intended to 
earn his living by writing epics and odes. We simply 
must recognise the fact that the modern conditions 
of society do not offer any musician or any poet even 
the means of keeping himself from actual starvation, 
unless he is prepared to make his music or his poetry 
subsidiary either to some other profession or deliber- 
ately to turn his art to commercial advantage. 
The harlot’s cry from street to street 
Shall weave old England’s winding sheet, 

wrote Blake. God knows, the prostitution of the 
female body is a horrible thing; but the prostitution 
of the male mind is not less horrible, and we have, 
not merely in England but everywhere else in the 
world, to face the fact that we are deliberately toler- 
ating the possibility of such a prostitution. A year 
or two ago I was turning over the pages of a book in 
which were entered the unprinted, unperformed works 
of contemporary musicians, and that long, weary, 
heartbroken list has haunted me ever since. That 
was merely a list of works written by the members of 
one small London club. How many tomes would be 
required to chronicle the unpublished, unperformed 
music of Europe? 

My great pleasure in the gramophone is always that 
it may ultimately make a musical career less heart- 
rending than it must be now. I consider that the 
display of practical patronage by the Columbia Com- 
pany deserves our admiration and our gratitude. 
Nothing may come of this competition, but at least 
an attempt will have been made to encourage com- 
posers all over the world to write half a symphony 
under the spur of fame; and if Franz Schubert may 
be aware of this prize for the completion of his un- 
finished symphony I do not think he will resent it. 
He will remember his youth and his Vienna and his 
table in the inn yard where he wrote so many songs 
that afternoon. Of all the musicians I can remember 
there was none who would have been less likely to 
resent his works being made an incentive to youth or 
a consolation for age. This will seem a sentimental 
plea to more austere minds than my own; but the 
music of Schubert does not favour austerity of judg- 
ment. When I read every day of prizes of a thousand 
pounds being offered for the solution of cross-word 
puzzles, or for finding the first horses in a race, or 
any of the innumerable enticements to waste con- 
temporary time, I cannot feel that art is being 
desecrated by the Columbia Gramophone Company. 
On the contrary, I feel that they have done a more 
practical thing for music than has been done for a 
long time, and I hope that their name will be asso- 
ciated hereafter with a work of art which will be for 
ever a pride to their house. 

CompTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE RAVEL STRING QUARTET 


By ANDRE 


HEN I heard that the N.G.S. wanted us to 

V V record the Ravel Quartet I was delighted, for 

I have always had a special liking, and the 
greatest admiration, for this work. I have been so 
much associated with all his works, and those of his 
contemporaries, (I remember Ravel in his early 
student days at the Paris Conservatoire when I was 
still wearing short knickers and he side whiskers and 
light waistcoats) that I felt I had some good reasons 
for knowing the * style ’’ of his music.* 

A few years ago I had given one of the first per- 
formances of his violin and ’cello Sonata at Lord 
Howard de Walden’s house with May Mukle, when 
he spared us a whole morning on the correct reading 
and meaning of this very 
exacting work; and before 


MANGEOT 


played it all over England, and even in London one 
of the leading daily newspapers wrote of our per- 
formances, ‘* Ravel, of course, they can play with 
closed eyes and under such leadership with authority 
and understanding.’’ I say ‘* even in London,”’ for I 
feel that it is always the hardest thing to be recog- 
nised at your value by the Press of the town in which 
you live. 

All this is to show you that when we arrived in the 
recording room to ‘* wax ’’ Ravel we felt confident 
that it was going to be ‘* easy ’’ work for us. So we 
made tests and then we recorded the 7 sides in one 
morning, and Miss Kathleen Long, whose interpreta- 
tion of the Sonatine is well known, came to make a 

record to fill the 8th side. 
All went well till we heard 





that at Manchester I gave 
the first performance of his 
piano trio, and old Langford 
wrote a wonderful criticism 
of the work, although the 
London Press received it 
quite indifferently. Then for 
the last five years we have 
played it everywhere we’ve 
gone in Europe. As _ the 
Music Society String Quar- 
tet we played it in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, and more recently, 
since we have taken the 








the white label pressings. 
I thought they were not 
good enough: there was not 
enough clarity or ‘* limpid- 
ity °’; tone was not trans- 
parent enough. 

We were allowed to re- 





record. We did the seven 
sides again. These were 
better. People who heard 


them said they would do. 
I was not satisfied. I begged 
to be allowed to re-record 
just one side again where at 
the end there was a slight 





name of ** The International 
String Quartet,’’ in Italy 
and Alsace, with Boris Pecker, Frank Howard, 
Herbert Withers and myself. Our performances of the 
three big works of the French modern school, the 
César Franck, Debussy and Ravel Quartets, brought 
us the most flattering accounts from a somewhat 
critical Press and public. 

In Strasburg, where we played the César Franck 
at the Old Chamber Music Society, Guy Ropartz 
himself, who is now Director of the Conservatoire and 
the most representative pupil of César Franck, paid 
us the highest compliments after the concert, and in 
Colmar, with Pecker leading, the Debussy perform- 
ance created quite a stir, although they had heard 
so many performances of the work by the most 
famous French groups. Naturally, we have also 


* In the article I wrote for the ‘‘ Cobbett Cyclopedia of 
Chamber Music ’”’ on ‘ Style,’’ I laid stress on the fact that 
in modern works ‘‘ tradition,’? which means direct contact 
with the author and his ‘‘ entourage,”’ is absolutely necessary 
to the performers. 





MAURICE RAVEL 


fault in one bar. 

Luckily for me Ravel him- 
self came to London just then to play his new violin 
sonata with Jelly d’Aranyi and to make some piano 
rolls for the Aeolian Company. He consented to hear 
the records that we had made, and he heard them in 
a little cubicle at the Aeolian Hall, which was soon 
thick with cigarette smoke. I had the score with me, 
and as the records were played he marked it wherever 
there was an effect or a tempo that he wanted altered. 
It was very interesting. He is most precise—he knows 
exactly what he wants—how, in his mind, that 
quartet, every bar of it, ought to sound. 

So, armed with such final authority, we had another 
recording at the studio, and my colleagues and I 
rehearsed hard for it over those little details. In 
recording we were very particular, with a metronome 
and a tuning fork, to get the tempo and the pitch 
exactly right. We also did a thing which is I think 
a novelty in recording—we played in the first move- 
ment a ‘* fade away ”’ (as they say in the film world) 
of four bars to show how the first theme is resumed 
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after half the movement is over, and then at the He showed us some very beautiful first editions of 
beginning of the next side we played the same four the great French authors of the XVII and XVIII 
bars again to convey the feeling of continuity. The centuries, which he likes to read in the editions of the 


new white label press- 


ings arrived just wm Le Betveoére 
time for me to take TR 
them to Paris ona Sat- fe od 89 MONTFORT L AMAURY (S.a 0.) 


urday morning. Sun- 


day was used to find a | 7 2 
friend with a car and 4 
a gramophone, since 

Ravel had wired to me, 

** Semaine prochaine 

Montfort 1l’Amaury— 

apportez appareil ’”! { i / i 

On Monday, after four : WW | om o U —" 
hours at the telephone, t Vi ( 

I got hold of Ravel at 

his house at Montfort 

l’Amaury. He would be j " 
there all the afternoon. cian 


My friend Hewett of the 7 
Capet Quartet, fetched /, tb Jelirmalienst -— fuss Fee 


salir mia nile jr 


me, with his gramo- 


phone. We took the & , - fe 
precious dises down : L, 4. LA glafse 
there, 40 kilometres mm fiw 

out of Paris on the 


’ 
road to Dreux. It was ¢ L i, AM fn onde 
5 o’clock before we lab Ww po Vue 
arrived, but it was a a 

wr v hun 


lovely afternoon, and " J ‘ | 

Ravel was in the best u L tAm ~“ nvr 
of spirits. His house is 

the most picturesque 

imaginable, looking Viwmen ° 

down over the village 

and the forest of Ram- 

bouillet, where, later : av 
on, we went for a de- sly 
lightful walk ; for Ravel {Ww 
walks 10 kilometres 
every day and has re- 
sisted all temptation of 
having a car of his own 
although he was in the 
** Service Automobile ’’ Je viens d’entendre les disques de mon quatuor enregistré par le “ International 


String Quartett.” J’en suis tout a fait satisfait tant au point de vue de la 
through the war. But sonorité qu’a celui des mouvements et des nuances. Maurice RAvEL.| 
he thinks that work 





period, and he also has 
some very good Japan- 
ese prints, in which he 
seems to be a real 
connoisseur. He was 
much pleased with the 
records, which we 
listened to from the 
terrace on which I took 
the snapshot which is 
here published. 

The old cook gave 
us a very simple and 
perfect dinner (Ravel 
is a firm bachelor), 
and we left him at 
10.30 after a delightful 
visit, and afterwards 
he wrote the charming 
letter of appreciation 
which authorises us 
to call our records of 
the Quartet a ** version 
de l’auteur.’’ Not only 
do I regard this as one 
of the finest compli- 
ments ever paid to our 
Quartet, but, as Ravel 
said to me, ** It will 
constitute a real docu- 
ment for posterity to 
consult, and through 
gramophone __ records 
composers can now 
say definitely how they 
meant their works to 
be performed. If only 
we had _ gramophone 
records approved by 
Chopin himself, — or 
anyone else, what a 
difference it would 
make to pianists of the 
present day! Even 
with Debussy a great 
chance was lost. He 


and health would be impaired by having a car, so ought to have had all his works recorded under his 


he walks in the woods and does not go to Paris unless own supervision.”’ 
it is absolutely necessary ! 


ANDRE MANGEOT. 








The four 12-inch records of this work are now ready for distribution. Write 
for particulars to The Secretary, N.G S. 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 


Modern English Songs—I. 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


\ \ 7 HEN I was asked a short time ago to deal 
with existing records of our best “ art 
songs,’’ upon the same lines as in my articles 
on German Lieder, my thoughts naturally turned at 
once to the collection of Fifty Modern English Songs 
published a few years ago by Boosey and Co. for the 
Society of English Singers. I said to myself, ‘‘ Here 
is a recent selection from the songs of the best British 
contemporary composers, chosen by a body of experts 
and brought out at the reasonable price of 7s. 6d. 
net. It is, what it claims to be, a representative 
set of songs, guaranteed as intrinsically good, and 
there is no fee or licence of any sort attaching to their 
public performance (beyond, I suppose, the custom- 
ary demands of the Performing Rights Society). 
Surely, then, I shall find that by this time most of 
these songs have been recorded and have assumed 
their proper place in the catalogues of the gramo- 
phone companies.’ But I appear to have been 
utterly mistaken. My Editor tells me that only one 
or two—certainly not half a dozen——out of the fifty 
have as yet been honoured in the fashion that I had 
taken for granted. So much for the backing-up that 
the Society of English Singers and Messrs. Boosey 
have received from the British vocalists who sing for 
gramophone! The question is, Who are wrong—the 
experts who selected the songs or the artists who 
might have been expected to sing them ? 

In any case I am driven to the conclusion that I 
was obliged to form with regard to the Lieder, 
namely, that these “ art-songs ”’ are still too good 
fér the buying or spending musical public of this 
country. The demand is not yet widespread enough 
for them to be worth an extensive investment on the 
part of the gramophone houses. Where money- 
making is the primary consideration, I fear that the 
subtly-harmonized but essentially commonplace 
modern ballad still holds sway. Delighted that the 
Promenade Concerts had been rescued from perdition 
and carried on by the B.B.C., I carefully scrutinized 
the prospectus for the season which began at Queen’s 
Hall on August 13th, only to find that the vocal 
selections were as incomplete as usual, and consisted 
chiefly of the operatic arias that grace the first part 
of the programme. Whether the items in the second 


part were to be of better class than heretofore I was 
B 


unable to discover. I sincerely hope that they were. 
Meanwhile, it was only too evident that modern ** art- 
songs,’’ if sung by the vocalists engaged for the 
Promenade Concerts, were not regarded as a draw, 
or as calculated to induce amateurs to subscribe for 
season tickets on the strength of an attractive pros- 
pectus. Sir Henry Wood is an adept in constructing . 
orchestral schemes as well as conducting them. He 
is less interested, I fear, in the vocal side of things, 
unless it be where their preparation is concerned, and 
there probably he can be induced to take a good deal 
of personal trouble. The real question at issue is, 
Who are to be considered responsible for the quality 
of the British songs that we hear at the Proms—the 
B.B.C., Messrs. Chappell and Co., or Sir Henry 
Wood? 

The history of the English ‘* art-song,’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the now-despised ballad, goes back 
about 40 years, not more. It started with the efforts 
of Frederic Cowen, Villiers Stanford, Hubert Parry, 
Goring Thomas, Arthur Somervell, Maude V. White, 
and one or two others, to reflect more closely in their 
music the emotional or dramatic content of the poem. 
I recall especially the first books of songs or *‘ lyrics ”’ 
put forward by Cowen, Parry, and Goring Thomas, 
also the song-cycle Maud by Somervell, not to men- 
tion Stanford’s Irish songs. All of these are still 
happily in demand to-day in virtue of their refined 
melodic charm, and because their beauty is of a type 
that does not easily fade or tire, thanks to its unity 
of expression with words that live likewise. Their 
appeal is irresistible because, as with that of the 
Lied, it is a double one, poetic and musical, complete 
and satisfying. In fact, they were in many respects 
superior to the more elaborate, dissonantic product 
of certain present-day writers, with their cherché 
cleverness of harmonization, their eternal ** suspen- 
sions,’’ and their unvocal vocal line. 

Among these last I am not, assuredly, meaning to 
classify the recorded specimens of modern English 
songs that I am about to place before the reader’s 
notice. Nor do I for a moment pretend to making 
more than a limited selection from the vast total of 
songs of one kind and another that are to be found 
in the gramophone catalogues. I cannot, either, say 
exactly when they were recorded, though only a small 
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proportion, I fear, are recent enough to have been 
done by the new electrical process. I shall merely 
endeavour to write about the pick of them per se, 
with apologies in advance if any song that I may 
occasionally suggest as too good to be omitted from 
the lists should turn out to have been included in 
them somewhere already. 

Taking them as far as I can in the alphabetical 
order of the composers’ names, I begin with Granville 
Bantock, one of our most thoughtful, individual, and 
resourceful musicians, who has been Professor of 
Music in the Birmingham University since 1908. His 
marked penchant for Eastern subjects has been in- 
dicated alike in operas, cantatas, and shorter vocal 
pieces ; while his command of rich harmonic colouring 
and rhythmical idiom has enabled him to give full 
effect to the themes of his chosen fancy. These 
qualities are conspicuous in two of the “ Songs of 
Egypt,’’ well recorded by Leila Megane (H.M.V. 
D.973, 12 in.), and called respectively Invocation to 
the Nile and Lament of Isis, filling one side of a 12 in. 
disc with Amour, viens aider on the other. There 
is haunting melody in both songs, and Miss Megane’s 
sympathetic mezzo-soprano sounds steadier in them 
than usual. The orchestral accompaniment enhances 
the effect—as one can tell by a comparison with 
the piano version of the Lament of Isis used by 
Clara Serena (Vocalion K.05252). Here the voice 
starts on a “** hoot,’’ but settles down quickly to a 
pleasanter timbre, and then delivers the lament with 
an abundance of rich tone and appropriate mourn- 
fulness. But it needs the orchestra, whereof Prof. 
Bantock is an acknowledged master. (There are, of 
course, other records of this composer’s songs, as 
indeed there are of most of those whose names will 
now follow. But at the moment of writing, the work 
of collecting all the available material is not nearly 
complete. I may, therefore, be compelled sooner or 
later to return and begin a second alphabetical list 
in order to include the items that may now have to be 
missed. The more I delve into the past of English 
song-records the more I perceive the magnitude of 
the task that I have undertaken. But never mind; 
there is no hurry, and I am told to take over this job 
all the time that its importance warrants.) 

Arnold Bax has shown greater industry, perhaps, 
in the direction of song-arranging than of song- 
writing, and his piano accompaniments, despite their 
exotic flavour of atonality, are always characteristic 
and interesting. His peculiar methods of treatment 
are aptly exemplified in the Three Irish Songs 
(H.M.V. E.410, 10 in.) sung by Anne Thursfield. 
They exhale a curious sweetness, particularly the 
Cradle Song, which is now better known in another 
setting—Herbert Hughes’s Men from the Fields. 


Mrs. Thursfield is an artist of infinite taste, and if 
these old songs are worth hearing at all, it is as much 
as anything for the delicacy and refinement of feeling 
and vocal charm that she puts into them. 


In Frank Bridge we boast one of the most versatile 
of living musicians ; one of the most modest and most 
capable; one who excels in every branch of his art 
that he chooses to handle, and not least of all that of 
the song-writer. His style is modern without being 
aggressively so, and pleasurable because it connotes a 
constant eye to beauty. It is paying him a high 
compliment to declare that his songs are on a level 
with his chamber compositions. Conspicuous among 
them is Love went a-riding, a strain of joyous, 
triumphant melody with a piano accompaniment that 
requires skill—one representing the ‘‘ Love ”’ and the 
other the “ Riding.’’ The former is expressed by 
Tudor Davies (H.M.V. E.414*, 10 in.) with a vigour 
that would be more convincing if more evenly sus- 
tained, and I fancy that the new recording would 
also do his voice better justice. A record of Love 
went a-riding (Col. L.1825, 12 in.) by the late Gervase 
Elwes is notable for the beauty of the voice and the 
refined elegance of the whole rendering. It is taken 
rather too slowly and lacks joy, but as a fine piece of 
singing and model diction it could not be beaten. On 
the other hand, the feminine version of Ethel Kemish 
(Beltona 787, 10 in.) not only has the requisite life 
and go, but the tone and words are unusually clear, 
and the piano comes out well. The same happy con- 
junction distinguishes Carmen Hill’s rendering of 
O that it were so (H.M.V. E.870, 10 in.), a song 
which I should enjoy even more than I do if the 
musical accent fell on the penultimate instead of the 
last syllable of the title; it should not be on the 
adverb but the verb. I care less for Isobel, as sung 
by Leila Megane (H.M.V. E.361, 10 in.) ; first, because 
the song itself is more ordinary, and secondly, because 
the words in this record are indistinct. Another of 
Frank Bridge’s, Go not, happy day (Vocalion, 
X.9195, 10 in.) is quite in a Schubertian vein, with 
an arpeggiando accompaniment that persists through- 
out. The tune is simple and pretty, and Frank 
Titterton sings it neatly ; but the high note at the end 
is superfluous. 

By the way, the question of hearing the words, 
which brought a challenge for my opinion last month 
in a long letter from the Rev. W. Arthur B. Clement- 
son, Keremeos, British Columbia, presents exactly 
the same difficulties through the medium of the 
gramophone as it does when one is listening to a 
singer in the theatre or the concert room. The inter- 
vention of the mechanical process makes the problem 
neither better nor worse. When the vowel-formation 
is true and unmistakable; when the union of the 
tone and the syllable is effected by one correct, spon- 
taneous action, as in natural speech; when the 
enunciation of all consonants is clear, definite, and 
incisive—then I think one ought to make out every 
word of the poem (without the aid of the printed 
page) with the same ease that one can grasp the pitch 
and quality of the notes to which the voice is uttering 
them. 
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I ought to say here, par parenthése, how much I 
regret that space will not permit me to refer to the 
words of these modern English songs, as I did in the 
case of the German Lieder. There is consolation, 
however, in the fact that if anyone is sufficiently 
interested to wish to study the poem, or compare the 
text with the singer’s effort at reproducing it, nothing 
can be easier or more beneficial than to send for a 
copy of the song. This will be an advantage which 
1 have not always enjoyed myself; nor do I seek to, 
because I always like, in listening to a gramophone 
record, to see how far the singer is capable of making 
the whole thing clear and comprehensible to the ear. 

In Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, English music lost a 
composer remarkable for what he achieved no less 
than the promise of still greater things to come had 
he lived to perform them. He was only 87 when he 
died exactly fifteen years ago, and his Hiawatha was 
concrete evidence of the originality and strength that 
lay in his genius. His songs varied a good deal in 
musical value, but some of them were beautiful, even 
if cast in the mould of the higher type of English 
ballad, rather than that of the veritable Lied. Among 
these I should, for instance, classify the well-known 
Eleanore, which in my opinion eminently deserves 
its popularity. It is well sung by John Coates 
(Vocalion, A.0246, 12 in.), in that the tone is finely 
sustained, the phrasing intelligent, the diction fault- 
less, and the contrasts telling. Two Columbias, one 
10 in. by Arthur Jordan (3565), the other 12 in. by 
Edgar Coyle (9070), are neither of them on the same 
level, although both have their good points ; the tenor 
voice is mostly ‘‘ white ” in colour, the baritone 
marred by a diction without charm and apparently 
American. A first-rate example of Eleanore is that 
by Tudor Davies (H.M.V. D.696), which exhibits 
the oft-variable qualities of the Welsh tenor in their 
best light. The tone is singularly pure, the feeling 
manly and expressive, the style spirited and vigorous. 
The song is also done by Frank Titterton (Vocalion 
K.05026, 12 in.), but not quite so smoothly or so free 
from ejaculatory fervour as it ought to be. Finally, 
there is an orchestral performance with solo by Cecil 
Sherwood (Pathé 5571, 10 in.) which has artistic 
merit, vocally and mechanically, to recommend it. 

Another good song by Coleridge-Taylor, Thou art 
risen, my beloved, has two capital interpreters in 
Tudor Davies (H.M.V. E.414*) and John Thorne 
(Aco G.16064, each 10 in.), both employing an appro- 
priately dark tone and the passionate sadness that 
the melody asks for. More in the vein of a folk-song 
is She rested by the broken brook, relieved by modern 
touches, and on the whole admirably treated by John 
Thorne (baritone, Aco G.15915, 10 in.). There is 
more character still in Sons of the sea, more dramatic 
spirit in its minor strain, with a bold, rugged style 
that reminds one rather of Hiawatha. It is effectively 
sung by Idris Daniels (yet another Welshman!) a 
baritone with a pleasant but not over-steady voice. 

B2 





Mention of Hiawatha reminds me that the wonderful 
lines, Onaway, awake, beloved, were set to music by 
Frederic Cowen long before Coleridge-Taylor touched 
them, and published with several volumes of other 
high-class songs that deserve to be better known by 
the public of to-day. I do not include the Hiawatha 
setting here because it belongs to a choral work and 
is familiar to everyone. 

Sir Frederic Cowen’s treatment does not suggest 
the persuasive lover so much as the impulsive Indian 
warrior. Its swing is rapid, irresistible; and it has 
tremendous ‘* go ’’—qualities that are fully recog- 
nised in a record by Roy Henderson (Voc. X.9513, 
10 in.). The vocal tone is especially pure and clear, 
and the words emerge fairly well, even if the sibilants 
are weak. This is a better rendering than Howard 
Fry’s (Beltona 6061, 10 in.), in which I find no con- 
tinuity of phrasing, much distortion of vowels, and 
an altogether incorrect method of diction. I can also 
conceive of a much less sentimental, drawling delivery 
than Sydney Coltham’s in another song of the same 
series, At the mid hour of night (H.M.V. B.2328, 
10 in.), which must be considered as among Sir 
Frederic’s most charming inspirations of a notably 
inspired period. Less known, perhaps, is his song 
An Idle Poet, with its lazy, dactylic rhythm and 
graceful melody, suavely warbled by Dame Clara 
Butt (Col. X.325, 10 in.), quite in her most engaging 
manner. This is, by the way, done to orchestral 
accompaniment. The same composer’s Border 
Ballad is a successful imitation of the martial Scottish 
ditty of the traditional type—dquick, jaunty, and full 
of fire—too familiar to call for description. It receives 
all the necessary energy and liveliness from Charles 
Tree (orchestral accompaniment, Pathé 5742, 10 in.), 
but the delivery is very spasmodic and jerky, and the 
voice lacks inspiration. Many other songs from the 
same source are to be found in the gramophone 
catalogues; but things like The Swallows, The Better 
Land, and The Chimney Corner scarcely belong to 
the present selection. 

Frederick Delius contributes nothing like the share 
that is his by right of talent and eminence; and yet 
the explanation seems simple. His efforts do not 
attract the ordinary ear. Not his the gentle art of 
improvizing ingratiating tunes and fitting them with 
honied harmonies to verse with a fascinating lilt. Yet 
surely he might write more such graceful songs as 
Sweet. Venevil and To Daffodils, both of which are 
charmingly sung and admirably recorded—the former 
by Leila Megane (H.M.V. E.430, 10 in.), a quaint, 
triste sort of folk-song, well pronounced; the latter 
by Muriel Brunskill (Col. 3876, 10 in.), a sad, touch- 
ing Lied, highly poetic, and conveyed in a tone of 
infinite mellowness. One day, before it is too late, 
I hope, the more discerning amateur will do better 
justice to the great gifts of the Bradford musician. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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ELECTRIC PICK-UPS 


By 


UR practical acquaintance with electrical re- 

production of gramophone records began some 

two years ago, when Mr. R. P. G. Denman, 
who has done a good deal of pioneer work in this 
field, demonstrated his results to some of us. Even 
at that time the reproduction in point of body and 
power was magnificent. But the response in the 
upper register and all the articulation, clarity and 
definition which go with it were not satisfactory, and 
the records themselves were not very tenderly treated 
by the apparatus. The pick-up was of the pattern 
described by Mr. Wyborn last December and the 
loud speaker was a Western Electric ** Kone,’’ which 
was probably the best that was available at that time. 
Since then considerable ad- 
vances have been made. In 
the autumn of 1926 the 
Panatrope appeared, and 
we were able to give it a 
number of tests and to 
present a report in time for 
inclusion in the Christmas 
number. We have since 
had a number of oppor- 
tunities, individually, of 
checking our conclusions, 
and we are still of the same 
opinion as before. Early 
this year two of our num- 
ber were able to hear Mr. 
Denman’s_ latest results 
with improved _ pick-ups 
and a moving coil loud 
speaker. There was no doubt whatever as to the 
great improvement, and to this day we have heard 
no electrical reproduction of gramophone records 
which has impressed us so much. At the same time 
it must be confessed that there was still a lack of 
response to higher frequencies. This, indeed, seems 
to be characteristic of all electrical reproduction up 
to the present as compared with good gramophone 
reproduction. 

Recently a number of electrical pick-ups have been 
placed on the market for use in connection with wire- 
less sets, and we have been able to conduct a number 
of experiments with three of them: The Brown 
(£4), the Phonovox (87s. 6d.), and the Woodroffe 
pattern (£3 15s.), as used by the B.B.C. and sold by 
J. Glasscoe and Co. The special electric amplifier 
and loud speaker which we have used is capable, at 
any rate on occasions when the transmission is at its 
best, of giving better reproduction from broadcasting 
than any we have yet heard from a gramophone. 





THE WOODROFFE (GLASSCOE) PICK-UP. 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


This, of course, is by no means true of the average 
wireless set and loud speaker. The point is of some 
importance as indicating the satisfactory standard of 
the electrical apparatus which we are using. Yet 
with all the pick-ups we have tried we have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining a reproduction which compares 
in quality with that which we are accustomed to 
obtain by ordinary gramophonic means. There is 
always a deadness of tone and lack of detail and 
definition. By proper choice of amplifier and loud 
speaker it is possible to produce a massiveness of tone 
which, owing to the characteristics of recording in- 
struments and gramophone reproducers, is hardly 
obtainable by mechanical means of reproduction. 
And, of course, the elec- 
trical method enables us to 
obtain any amount of vol- 
ume desired and to control 
it readily. It should how- 
ever be observed that if 
the input is faulty in even 
the slightest degree a high 
magnification will give 
unmistakable evidence of 
distortion even though the 
electric amplifier itself is 
distortionless. The distor- 
tion may not be distin- 
guishable on the headphones 
but will become only too 
apparent on the _ loud 
speaker, simply because it 
is magnified so much. 
Whilst, therefore, it would be idle to pretend that 
electrical reproduction with these pick-ups is so satis- 
fying in the matter of quality as the best gramophone 
reproduction, yet the advance that has been made 
during the past year and the nature of the faults 
noticeable at present make us quite optimistic about 
the future. The main trouble at the moment seems 
to be in the matter of loading or damping the moving 
stylus so as to avoid resonances. The Brown pick-up 
has the smallest amount of damping, with the result 
that resonances are very apparent. By means of the 
Constant Note records we have been able to trace a 
number of these; the most important one is at the 
frequency of about 1400, though there are others at 
various parts of the scale. Moreover, with this pick- 
up there is a good deal of chatter between the needle 
and the record which cannot but mean rather severe 
record wear; this, however, can be reduced to some 
extent by suitable choice of needle. We have found 
a Columbia Ideal answer very well. The initial out- 
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put of this pick-up is relatively great. Some of it 
might well be sacrificed in order to obtain a more 
efficient damping; the rubber washers which are used 
for this purpose at present are decidedly small, and it 
should be possible to remove many of the present 
defects by increasing their size and resilience. 

The Igranic-Pacent pick-up is rather more heavily 
damped, and the resonances are not quite so obvious. 
The output is about the same as for the Brown, but 





THE PHONOVOX (IGRANIC-PACENT) 


there is less needle chatter. As in the case of the 
Brown, we have not found it possible to increase the 
volume beyond that which we normally obtain from 
the gramophone without detriment to the quality of 
reproduction : the tone becomes uneven and coarse as 
compared with good gramophone reproduction. For 
use with pick-ups the Igranic Co. supply an adaptor 
(5s.) for plugging into the detector valve socket of 
the wireless set and a neat volume control (7s. 6d.) 
in the form of a variable resistance of high value to 
be shunted across the pick-up terminals. The control 
is quite smooth in action and silent in operation. 
The Glasscoe pick-up has the most effective damp- 
ing of the three, and comes nearest to theoretical 
principles in the design. The output is much smaller 
than in the others, but is more free from resonances. 
The needle chatter still exists, but is no greater, if as 
great, as one usually finds with ordinary steel needle 
sound-boxes. The wear on records is not likely to 
be very substantial; the needle-socket is not cut for 
fibre needles, but by paring down a fibre to fit the 
socket and using only about } inch of the point pro- 
jecting we were able to play five heavy electric records 
without breaking the fibre point. Incidentally, this 
gave in some ways the best reproduction we have 
obtained by electrical means; it is important, how- 
ever, that the point should be very short. With this 
pick-up the amplification can be raised to quite a 
high degree without unpleasant effects. There is a 
decided flattening of the reproduction, however, due 
to the diminishing response in the treble. Elisabeth 
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Schumann, who has such a distinctive soprano voice 
with a peculiar little edge on some high notes, tends 
to be transformed into a contralto and the edge 
disappears. So also does most of the surface noise in 
the record. In short, it seems as though the heavy 
damping not only obliterates resonances but carries 
with it some of the precious high frequency vibrations. 
At the same time the depth of tone is so impressive 
that it might seem somewhat hypercritical to lay too 
much stress at the present time on the defects. We 
have mentioned them chiefly as an indication of the 
directions in which progress must now be looked for. 

We are continuing our experiments to see if by 
various adjustments we can eliminate some of the 
faults we have noticed and improve the quality of the 
reproduction. We have heard two of the pick-ups as 
demonstrated by the makers, and are satisfied that 
our own results are even now superior to those ob- 
tained in the public demonstrations. One of the 
virtues (and dangers) of electric reproduction is its 
flexibility and ease of adjustment. We should be 
unfair to our readers if we led them to suppose that 
by merely coupling one of these pick-ups to an average 
wireless set and loud speaker they would obtain a 
startling improvement on ordinary gramophone re- 
production. With a specially efficient amplifier and 
loud speaker it is possible to obtain better results than 





THE S.G. BROWN PICK-UP 


with an inefficient gramophone. But the contrary 
state of affairs is probably more common at present. 
In subsequent articles we hope to be able to advise 
on the choice of electrical equipment to give really 
good results. 

We wish to record our thanks to Messrs. S. G. 
Brown and Co., Messrs. J. Glasscoe and Co., and The 
Igranic Co. for the assistance which they have given, 
and are giving, us in this investigation. 
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TURANDOT 


By V. W. RUSSELL FORBES 


(Part of a paper read at a meeting of the North-West Gramophone Society) 


RITICISM of an opera produced after the death 
Cie the composer is of a serious nature lest a 
masterpiece be overlooked and mislaid. 

Turandot, as mounted at Covent Garden, is un- 
doubtedly a thing to have seen, if only from a 
spectacular or colossal point of view, and from a 
musical standpoint one needs to hear it several times 
with studies of the records in between performances 
before one can really get a grasp correctly either of 
its intricate details or of the whole. We have at 
least four universally recognised solos, to say nothing 
of the wonderful trio. By now you are all more or 
less familiar with the story; in this production the 
London Opera Syndicate really let themselves go, 
and the opera could scarcely have been more lavishly 
mounted. 

In the first act we have the walls of the Imperial 
Palace at Pekin towering in the background with 
room enough for a whole company to parade up and 
down the ramp and on top of the wall. On this we 
have processions, proclamations, and rather elaborate 
preparations for the execution of the latest turned- 
down suitor, including a very comic grinding of the 
executioner’s sword. In the foreground we have the 
mob alternately watching the show and reviling the 
Princess (first side, Selection, H.M.V. C.1332). On 
the right we have presumably the apartments of the 
cold and cruel princess herself, who finally appears 
on the roof baleony and with a gesture effectually 
subdues the throng, all except Calaf, an exiled Tartar 
prince travelling in very strict incognito. He is 
smitten, and announces his intention of trying to 
solve the riddles. Liu, his slave, tries to dissuade 
him : ** Signore ascolta,”’ ** Lord, listen ’’ (Col. D.1572 
and H.M.V. B.2409). He at once rejoins: ‘* Non 
piangere, Lit,”’ ‘* Do not weep ”? (H.M.V. B.2458, 
Col. D.1571, Parlo. Odeon R 0.20010). 

Act II. For over a quarter of an hour Ping, Pang, 
and Pong (a baritone and first and second tenors) 
entertain us with one of the cleverest, most amusing 
and melodious trios ever written—court tittle-tattle. 
In a company of more than average merit, Luigi Cilla 
was the outstanding artist, and we are looking forward 
to the Italians displacing Polydor 66429. 

In scene 2 of the same Act (Polydor 66430) we have 
a really wonderful spectacle of massed chorus, and 
after long preliminaries (H.M.V. D.1241) at last the 
entry of the princess to propound her riddles. The 
recitative (Col. D.1570, Parlo. R.20014, Poly. 78024) 


of her reasons and riddles: ‘‘ In questa Reggia,’’ 
**In this Royal seat,’? makes rather a better im- 
pression on the records than in the actual show— 
possibly like other parts of the opera it may improve 
on acquaintance. 

Act III is ushered in by a long tenor solo (Col. 
D.1571, H.M.V. B.2458, Parlo. R 0.20010). Here one 
should perhaps mention the reverse of Poly. 78024 
and Parlo. R.20014, ‘* Dal primo pianto,’’ ‘“‘ From 
the first cry,’’ and ‘‘ O divine one in the morning 
light,”?” H.M.V. D.1241, though how this company 
can charge 6s. 6d. for one inch of recording passes 
understanding ! 

We then come to the so-called ‘‘ torture ”’ and 
death of Lit, while the hero does not stand by com- 
placently as alleged by a critic; the night I saw him 
he struggled with his guards to such good purpose 
that he knocked off a brass helmet! Critics in the 
past have been pleased to sneer at Puccini when he 
‘* writes symphonically,’’ but the next time you see 
Mimi, Tosca, or Butterfly die, instead of scrambling 
for your coat, listen to the orchestra, and you will 
hear some of the most eloquent and impressive music 
of the whole opera. In Turandot Puccini has written 
again some wonderful death music: this time all 
up on the violins with the bass almost monopolised 
by the male voice of the father—the most striking 
and dramatic effect in the opera, and which held the 
audience spell-bound. He has used the theme of the 
death procession as the foundation of Liw’s final solo 
with a very beautiful result; and on the latest 
machines Rosina Torri’s record (listen to the absolute 
desperation of the girl who is determined to die rather 
than jeopardise the life of the man she loves!) is one 
of the best three-shillingsworths H.M.V. have given 
us for many a long day (see April, p. 460). Lit 
commits suicide at the end of a beautiful and touching 
reproach to the princess for her coldheartedness : 
**Tu che di gel sei cinta’ (Col. D.1572, H.M.V. 
B.2409) and the opera culminates in the death music 
of the faithful slave, the last written by Puccini. 
What a loss! But what a wonderful end! 

The rest of the opera is interesting only in as much 
as one gradually sees the thawing of the princess till 
she finally surrenders. 

The premier recording companies are to be con- 
gratulated on having issued most of the records at 
popular prices ; whether the others are worth the extra 
shillings you must judge for yourselves. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[NotTe.—The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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LNLIAN PAA 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

After two quite blank months it is pleasant to find that the 
companies have once more remembered the existence of 
chamber music if only to give us three isolated movements. 
From Parlophone (10604, 12in., 4s. 6d.) come the Finale from 
Haydn’s Quartet in G, Op. 74, No. 3, and the third movement 
from Schubert’s Quartet No. 4, in C, played by the Prisca 
String Quartet, an organisation that I do not remember meeting 
before on record labels. I do not think that either piece has 
been recorded before, and both are welcome, the first for its 
typical Haydnesque merriment (the Quartet has been well 
called ‘“‘ The Horseman’’), the second for its equally typical 
Viennese flavour. The playing is quite adequate though not 
in any way sensational. A loud steel needle gave me the best 
results (with an H.M.V. machine and a No. 4 sound-box). 

The Catterall Quartet (Columbia 9203, 12in., 4s. 6d.) have 
occupied two sides with the Andante Cantabile from Tchai- 
kovsky’s String Quartet, Op. 11, which is very far from being a 
novelty. The silky tone of the violin pleased me very much, 
but this instrument was inclined to be too prominent once or 
twice, notably at the end of the first side when the pizzicato 
beneath became almost inaudible. Apart, however, from 
this blemish (which does not persist all through) the blend is 
good and the general effect quite satisfactory. Once more I 


recommend a loud needle. 
Po; 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D.1226 and 1227 (12in., 13s.). Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra: Overture to Rienzi (Wagner), and Finale of 
The Twilight of the Gods (Wagner). 

D.1258 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Siegfried Wagner: Prelude to Lohengrin 
(Wagner). 

Where discipline and rehearsal can tell to the utmost our 

American friends can almost always give us a pound or two 
and sometimes a beating. Jt is not that our men are un- 
disciplined (using the word in no harsh sense), but that they 
simply have not the time to make themselves perfect members 
of one body that has one undivided mind—about such little 
things as bowing exactly alike, for instance. Hence, in this 
Rienzi rumbustiousness, the orchestra is perfectly admirable. 
I don’t quite care for the conductor’s pulling up so much, at 
the top of page 21 (Eulenburg score), but that is just a matter 
of choice. What a man was Wagner, to escape from the 
desire to astound and thrill, with which he built Rienzi, to the 
heights of pure opera and music drama that he scaled! Any- 
thing in the way of gorgeous display and gaudy staginess could 
be forgiven a young man of twenty-five in the year 1838, 
when the latest triumphs of Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Halévy 
and the like composers were ringing in his ears. No wonder 


Wagner determined to “lick creation,’ and designed an 
opera that, when it was first performed (after years of 
fruitless attempts to get anyone to look at it) lasted for six 
hours. The chief thematic material, taken from the opera, 
may be mentioned: Rienzi’s prayer for the people is the 
first broad tune, after the introduction—the tune with the 
inverted turn of four ornamental notes on its first note: the 
Allegro energico that follows (page 13 of the score) uses some of 
the music of the finale to Act 1, and the heavy brass ejaculation 
(about an inch and a half from the start of side two) is the 
war-cry of the Romans, Santo spirito, cavalieri. This brings 
out prominently the ophicleide, or would, if that heavy brass 
member were not obsolete. I don’t imagine its voice was 
raised in this recording. Wagner later used, instead of this 
rather uncouth creature (its very name is a horrid compound 
of the Greek for door-key and snake), the bass and double-bass 
tubas. A little more than an inch from the inside of side two 
appears the bouncing tune with which Rienzi is hailed as 
the saviour of the Romans. I don’t think this Rienzi recording 
will readily be beaten, either for purity or power. 

The last scene of the Twilight must always be moving 
exceedingly. This extract is from page 1318, bar 2, of the 
Universal full score to the end of the work. At the opening we 
hear the theme of the Valkyries’ Call, then, as the flames blaze 
up, that of the Fire Spell, and, as “‘ the Rhine swells mightily 
and rolls its flood over the fire,” the Waves motive. The Rhine 
Maidens’ Song arises as the three daughters of the river swim 
forward, and the Curse is uttered for the last time, as the 
terror-struck Hagen plunges into the flood, shouting ‘‘ Not 
thine the ring!’ But Flosshilde has it, and the Rhine Maidens’ 
Music theme tells us so. As the glow on the horizon shows 
Valhalla on fire, we hear the sombre motive of that home of 
the gods, and again, immediately, the Rhine Maidens’ Music, 
with the theme of Love’s Redemption above it, like a ray of 
hope for the stricken world. A score of bars from the end 
the Valhalla motive has for bass the rising-scale-passage 
theme of the Power of the Gods. A few bars further on, a 
last remembrance of Siegfried is given us, in his motive, and 
as the flames devour Valhalla the Twilight of the Gods motive 
descends from on high (strings and wood-wind). By a beautiful 
stroke of imagination, the very last theme is that of Love’s 
Redemption, suggesting the eternal hope for the new world 
that is continually arising from the ashes of the old. 

I wonder if our Coates could have got even more dignity 
and memorable fineness into the playing, and am inclined to 
think not. See what you think. You will not have spent 
your money in vain, even if you believe more could be done. 

Wagner’s own explanation of the picture he had in mind in 
writing the Preludeto Lohengrin is too long to quote in full. He 
conceives the Holy Grail, once taken away from unworthy 
mankind, restored from heavenly heights by a band of angels. 
At first the angelic band is faintly perceived, afar off. ‘‘ As 
the vision grows more and more distinct . . . entrancing 
vapours well up from it like golden clouds, and overpower the 
sense of the astonished gazer, who from the lowest depths of 
his.palpitating heart feels himself wonderfully urged to holy 
emotions ... With chaste rejoicing, and smilingly looking 
down, the angelic host mounts again to heaven’s heights .. . 
and vanishes in the glorious light of heaven’s blue sky .. .” 

This is a tricky piece to get absolutely in tune. That high 
start, and more especially the finish, always make the hearer 
a little anxious. Under the careful conductor the performance 
is steady and sober, though the last chord is a little feeble. 
That may be due to the acoustics of recording, largely. The 
very slight unevenness of bowing is scarcely noticeable, and 
when the music begins to glow in full splendour we have 
something exceedingly pleasing in this record. The perfect 
performance exists only in the imagination, I fancy. 
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ELECTRON. 


Series of records by the Russian Ballet Orchestra, conducted 
by M. Defosse. 

0.150 (10in., 3s.). 
Hat (de Falla). 

0.151 (10in., 3s.). 

X.501 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Introduction and Ronde des Prin- 
cesses, from The Fire Bird (Stravinsky). 

X.502 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Danse Infernale No. 3 du Roi Kast- 
chei, Berceuse and Finale from The Fire Bird (Stravinsky). 


Suite of Dances from The Three-Cornered 


Danse Finale from The Three-Cornered 


X.503 and X.504 (12in., 9s.). Ballet Music from Petrouchka 
(Stravinsky). 

X.505 and X.506 (12in., 9s.) Ballet Music from Prince Igor 
(Borodin). 


More cheap records. This is a welcome enterprise of Edison 
Bell. The best of the Russian Ballet’s products are extremely 
fine, though it does throw in some of the feeblest stuff of modern 
times—which is duly applauded, of course, by the new shrieking 
sisterhood and brotherhood of the gods, avid of sensation at 
any price. No one need fear to buy these records, as far 
as the quality of the music is concerned. Before his regretted 
decline as a composer, Stravinsky had happily given us two 
or three pieces of very fine art, and some of the most attractive 
portions of these are included on the records. (Why their 
French titles ?) I believe the Edison Bell people were very 
early on the scene with some Stravinsky and Borodin. The 
new electrical records give excellent volume without harshness. 
To get the full sonority of, say, the beginning of the Danze 
Finale of the de Falla, without offending the ear at fairly 
close range, is an agreeable achievement. The characteristics 
of the instruments are not, it seems to me, quite as sharply 
differentiated as I should like. The music hangs together well, 
but the orchestration loses something of its piquancy. The 
tone at the end of the Fire Bird is not perfectly sweet, but 
the blend and proportion is good, save in odd corners, where 
possibly some acoustic property of the place of recording (it 
is presumably not a theatre) has its effect on the result. Pe- 
trouchka I like especially. The amount of tone from a full 
concert room orchestra is sometimes overwhelming. Here it is 
moderate, but sufficient, and the instrumental quality has a 
better chance to come through the mass than in some of the 
other discs. The hurdy-gurdy imitation, rather curiously, 
is less lifelike than usual. The piano comes out particularly 
well in this record. I have put 503 and 504 together, and 
505 and 506, but of course any record can be had separately, 
since the story is episodic in Petrouchka, and the dances in 
Prince Igor can be taken in any desired dose; but I think 
you will want to get these four, and probably most of the others 
also. You should get the pamphlet of descriptive notes given 
with the series,-by the way. 


COLUMBIA. 


L.1982 and 1983 (12in., 13s.). Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Bruno Walter:  Venusberg Music 
(Bacchanal) from Tannhauser (Wagner). 

L.1986 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Harty : Solemn Melody for organ and orchestra (Walford 
Davies), and Trumpet Voluntary, for brass and organ 
(Purcell, arr. H. J. Wood). 

L.1987 (12in., 6s. 6d.). New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Wood: Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns). 

Such a vamping ! I can never hear this Venusberg music 

without feeling sorry for the dancers who have to take part 
in the ballet—and the distracted person who has to arrange their 
evolutions. The extra bout of revelry was added for the 
Paris production of 1861, which was scandalously spoilt by a 
band of ill-wishers. The recording delights me. I want to 


hear it used at a film show of a vamping that shall be far, far 
better than any I have ever seen on the stage. The four sides 
are not equally well filled. I should have cut the music a 
bit, and filled three sides only. There is rather a lot of it for 
its substance, any way. But if you enjoy a heavy feast of 
this music, you will not wish it a bar shorter. In spite of all 
the talk that has been made about such music’s ‘‘ wickedness,”’ 
it is, of course, perfectly harmless—if you start upon it with 
an open mind. Tones have no morals. Composers need 
all the morals they have, without wasting any on their music. 

Walford Davies’s melody, written for the tercentenary 
celebration of Milton’s birth on December 9th, 1908, has a 
fine dignity. I find myself wishing that he had avoided the 
climax note in the second strain (the thirteenth note of the 
tune), and kept it for the fourth phrase and the last. In this 
piece and the Purcell, Harold Dawber, the Hallé’s excellent 
chorus-master, makes the organ combine with the orchestra 
to perfection. Clyde Twelvetrees plays the solo ’cello in the 
Davies, and Alex. Harris is the trumpeter in the Purcell, which 
Sir Henry Wood has decked out in true Restoration style. I 
don’t know from what work this trumpet tune comes, but 
it seems to fit one of Dryden’s heroic struts. He loved drums 
and trumpets for plays of this type (see his Essay on Heroic 
Plays). There is @ certain starkness and hardness about the 
tune and its trappings that belongs partly to Dryden (at his 
driest) and still more, I think, to Wycherley and Congreve at 
their best. 

I suppose Saint-Saéns’s little jest about the skeletons can 
still amuse, though it fails to make our flesh creep as well as it 
does their bones. Saint-Saéns, a confirmed classicist, couldn’t 
resist making the ghastly band perform to a little contrapuntal 
work (near the end of the first side), and afterwards he gives 
them a few bars of a waltz. Thus both aspects of his music 
are illustrated in miniature. This is surely the cleanest and 
gayest of the many recordings of the Dance. It satisfies me 
all round, in colour and piquancy, richness of string tone and 
lightness of touch. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E.10597 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Franz Schreker: Minuet and Adagietto from 
Suite, L’ Arlésienne (Bizet). 

E.10598 (12in., 4s. 6d.) The same orchestra : 
and Farandole from L’Arlésienne (Bizet). 

E.10599 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Grand Symphony Orchestra : 
Overture to Raymond (Thomas). 

I do not think we have heard Schreker’s work on a record 
before. He is Director of the Academical High School of 
Music in Berlin, and is perhaps better known to us as a com- 
poser of somewhat strikingly modern tendencies than as a 
conductor. He treats the numbers from the popular Bizet 
suite charmingly. The Adagietto (the music that accompanies 
the meeting of the hero’s mother with her sweetheart of fifty 
years ago) is taken very slowly, so that its tenderness comes 
sweetly to us. This is an excellent bit of homely sentiment, 
in Bizet’s happiest style. In the Intermezzo we get a really 
light accompaniment, and a capitally homogeneous perform- 
ance. The Farandole (this was a chorus, in the play) is 
perhaps not so loud as in the record H.M.V. gave us a while 
ago, but I like it none the less for that. The March tune at 
the end is clearly heard below the dance. You can picture 
the long procession of men and maidens winding its gay way 
through the streets, turning and twisting at the bidding of its 
bachelor leader, and singing to the music of drum and flute. 
I think I like the first three movements better than any other 
recording I know. 

In Raymond there is a slight echo from the hall. It does 
not annoy. The woodwind is a trifle pale here. The lightness 
of the strings is pleasant. The music, of course, is only so-so. 
Those who care for it sufficiently may safely buy the record, 
for they will like it. 

K. K. 


Intermezzo 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


A casual glance at the piano list makes one rub one’s eyes 
and wonder whether the companies are preparing to celebrate 
yet another Beethoven centenary. A more careful reading, 
however, dispels the illusion, which is due mostly to H.M.V. 
having decided to re-record a number of old Lamond favourites, 
among which the name of Beethoven is naturally prominent. 
Thus we have on D.1274 (12 in., 6s. 6d.) the second movement 
from the Sonata in F, Op. 10, No. 2, coupled with Liszt’s La 
Ronde des Lutins, on D.1275 (12in., 6s. 6d.) the Minuet from the 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, with Glinka’s I Alouette, and on 
D.1278-9 (two 12in., records, 13s.) the Sonata Appassionata 
in its entirety. The best of these is, I think, the Appassionata, 
if I may judge from the first of the two discs which is all that 
has been sent to me. Indeed, though not quite perfect, this 
is probably the best A ppassionata we have had hitherto. The 
recording is first-rate and the playing, as usual with Lamond, 
is full of insight. The two selections from earlier Sonatas, 
though equally well recorded, are not quite so satisfactory. 
There are one or two slips, suggestive of a trifling lapse of 
memory, and I cannot quite avoid the impression that Lamond 
was not very deeply interested in re-recording these two 
comparatively simple pieces. It is only when a passage stirs his 
imagination (as at the beginning of the movement from the 
F major Sonata), or when he is confronted with technical 
difficulties that give him something to bite on (as in the Liszt 
and the Glinka) that he reveals his full powers. 

Another H.M.V. re-recording is B.2498 (10in., 3s.), Bohemian 
Polka, No. 4 (Smetana) and Moresque (Granados), played by 
Una Bourne. This is an excellent cheap record, light but not 
insignificant music, cleanly and rhythmically played, and 
really well recorded. 

From Columbia comes a solitary record (4429, 10in., 3s.) of 
Evlyn Howard Jones playing Capriccio in B minor (Brahms) 
and Ecossaises (Beethoven—d’Albert). The more I hear of 
Howard Jones’ playing the more I like it, and the better I 


‘think it suits the Columbia recording. These two pieces are 


quite exquisite. 

Edward Isaacs plays the Allemande and Courante from 
Bach’s G major French Suite and Chopin’s posthumous 
Valse in E minor (Regal G.8894, 10in., 2s. 6d.). This is an 
excellent half-crown’s worth—good music capably and in- 
telligently interpreted and more than adequately recorded. 

For the H.M.V. records either a loud or a medium needle 
does well. For Howard Jones I prefer a medium; I tried a 
loud one but though no disaster occurred I had moments of 
anxiety. With the medium, however, my sound-box was 
quite happy. 


ORGAN. 

I give Dr. Harold Darke and H.M.V. full marks for the 
Fantasia in E by Saint Saéns on C.1350 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This 
is a piece that often sounds confused, but here it comes off to 
perfection. The Allegro Cantabile from Widor’s Fifth Organ 
Symphony, which is played on the other side,is not so good. 
G. D. Cunningham last month took two sides for the first 
movement of this work, and Dr. Darke would have done well 
to be equally liberal to the second. As it is he has had to make 
several more or less extensive cuts and even so he has had to 


hurry to get what remains on to the disc, with the result that 
we are largely denied the benefit of the composer’s direction 
**cantabile.”” A Romanza by Wolstenholme (pleasing but not 
very striking) and a Madrigal by Lemare (sentimental) are 
the contribution of R. Goss-Custard (H.M.V. C.1345, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). He is well-recorded and the Romanza gives him 
scope for some pretty registration, but the record left on me 
no very deep impression. 


VIOLIN. 


I know of no recording violinist who commands a richer 
and broader tone than Yovanovitch Bratza, and these excellent 
qualities are well displayed and faithfully reproduced in 
Wieniawski’s Romance and Jongen’s Légende Naive (Columbia 
L.1984, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Musically I prefer the Légende Naive 
which contains some interesting harmony. The Brahms-— 
Joachim Hungarian Dance in F, played by Arthur Catterall 
(Columbia D.1579, 10in., 4s. 6d.),is one of the less familiar 
numbers of a famous series, but why it has not attained the 
popularity of some of its companions I am at a loss to guess, 
for it is as tuneful, as rhythmically original, and as well put 
together as any of them. This excellent record of it should 
help to make it more widely known. On the other side is 
an old friend, the Tempo di Minuetto (Pugnani—Kreisler). 
The tone of the violin here is just a bit ‘“‘ fluty,’’ though the 
effect pleased me notwithstanding, and there is a moment 
near the beginning of the Trio where the pianist shows some 
lack of rhythmical imagination, but these defects are quite 
insufficient to spoil a very delightful performance. 


VIOLA. 


The Allegro moderato and Andante by Schubert which 
Tertis has arranged for his chosen instrument (with piano) 
and which he plays on Columbia L.1981 (12in., 6s. 6d.) do not 
perhaps show the composer at his greatest, but they are full 
nevertheless of delightful melody, and the Andante contains 
besides some very characteristic modulations. The perform- 
ance is wholly admirable. For the Allegro, with its many 
rapid passages, Tertis employs for the most part the upper 
register of the viola, reserving its richer tones for the more 
sustained Andante. But whether he is singing a tune in 
the tenor register or chattering vivaciously on his A string he 
remains the ideal violist. There is perhaps some defect in 
balance during those phrases when the melody is in the piano 
part, which makes the accompanying figures on the viola a 
shade too prominent, but this I am inclined to attribute to 
the reproduction, which is, however, admirable in every other 
respect. On the whole this is decidedly a record to hear. 


*CELLO. 


Beethoven’s Sonata in A for ’cello and piano, op. 69, was 
down on the list of works to be done by Columbia for the 
Beethoven centenary. Whether it actually appeared with 
the rest of the centenary records I cannot say, but in any case 
it is only now that the discs have reached me. The Sonata 
occupies six sides (L.1935—7, three 12in. records, 19s. 6d.) and 
is admirably played (complete, of course) by Felix Salmond 
and Simeon Rumschisky. The ’cello Sonatas are probably 
less familiar to most people than those for piano or for violin, 
but they form nevertheless a distinguished series in which 
the A major stands out much as the Kreutzer does among those 
for violin or the Appassionata among the piano works. It is, 
that is to say, a good example of Beethoven’s “‘ middle period ” 
at its best, and as it is the middle period that has found most 
favour with the general public Columbia have done wisely 
in selecting it for recording. The broad, spacious first move- 
ment and the characteristic Scherzo are on the usual Beethoven 
plan. But the slow movement after a promising start is 
suddenly abandoned (as happens also in the Waldstein) and we 
pass at once to the brilliant Finale. The performers are fully 
competent technically to tackle what is by no means an easy 
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work, and they deserve high praise for the manner in which 
they have struck immediately the right mood for each move- 
ment and never lost sight of it amid the mass of detail. The 
“‘ brassy ”’ quality of the Columbia ’cello tone, concerning which 
I have previously complained in these pages, has not quite 
disappeared, but it is far less marked than it was, and is 
confined to a few loud passages in the tenor register. Elsewhere 
and in other respects I found nothing to criticise and a great 
deal to admire. The work presents some difficult problems 
of balance, especially perhaps in those passages where the 
*cello part lies very low and the piano is busy above it. But 
all these have been successfully negotiated, and we have on 
the whole a set of records worthy to rank with the other 
Columbia centenary issues. I can offer no higher praise. 


I add a brief account of some records that arrived too late 
to be included in the above list. 

The second record of Lamond’s Appassionata (see above) 
is, if anything, an improvement on its predecessor, the playing 
and recording of the Finale being particularly fine. The 
gramophone is not yet made that will do justice to that tre- 
mendous last page, and Lamond has to curb his enthusiasm 
somewhat, but even so the effect is very impressive. I have 
also to note another Una Bourne re-recording, Aubade, op. 140, 
and Valse Arabesque, op. 98, no. 4 (both by Chaminade) ; 
electric reproduction makes a great improvement in these two 
pieces (B.2499, 10in., 3s.). 

A new record by Casals (H.M.V. DA.862, 10in., 6s.) of a 
Gavotte by Hillmacher and a Menuet by Debussy is a very 
fair example of his wonderful playing, and the music is by no 
means dull. But now that the lower notes of the ’cello can be 
so successfully recorded it seems a pity not to employ them more 
frequently in the pieces chosen or arranged for reproduction. 
If the instrument is confined always to its alto or tenor register 
one experiences the same kind of discomfort as when listening 
to a tenor singer whose part never sinks below (say) C. 

The best record of all this month’s issues I have kept till 
the last—a complete version of Bach’s Italian Concerto on three 
sides, played by Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse on the harpsichord 
(H.M.V. 1D.1281, 1282, two 12in. records, 13s.). Each of 
the three movements occupies one side. Bach’s favourite 
keyboard instrument was, of course, the clavichord (if we don’t 
count the organ), but occasionally he wrote for the fuller and 
more brilliant, if less subtle, harpsichord, and it was certainly 
the larger instrument he had in mind when penning the full 
chords and broad phrases of this great work. I recommend, 
therefore, a loud needle—the idea that the harpsichord was 
capable of nothing but a faint tinkle is quite fallacious. The 
music remains perfectly clear in spite of the resonance, and 
only with a loud needle shall we appreciate fully the magnificent 
effect of Mrs. Woodhouses’s rhythmic and triumphant ren- 
dering. The clearness of her finger-work is astounding (can 
anyone else play the ornaments with such distinctness ?) but 
her insight into Bach’s intentions and the conviction which her 
interpretation carries are even more remarkable. On the 
back of the second record she plays three more tiny Bach 
pieces, a Polonaise, a March, and a Musette. These I recommend 
as propaganda ; the Bach-hating Philistine whom they cannot 
convince of the error of his ways must indeed be sunk in 
invincible ignorance. 

And now I hope I have said enough to show that this is a 
pair of records which everybody simply must get. 

2. as. 


MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
Compiled by H. L. Witson 
Indispensable as a companion to these reviews :— 
| Stravinsky’s Fire Bird and Petrouchka. Beethoven’s 
| Sonata Appassionata. Saint-Saéns’s Danse Macabre. 
288 pp. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (postage 6d.) from 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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OPERATIC 





THE COMPLETE PAGLIACCI. 


PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), recorded in the Scala Theatre’ 
London, and sung in English by the Principals, ChoruS 
and Orchestra of the British National Opera Company, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens, Senr. Complete in 
album, 36s. Columbia 4347-4358, twelve 10in. records. 


OTHER ReEcoRDs. 


EVA TURNER (soprano).—Ritorna vincitor from Aida (Verdi). 
Two Parts. In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1578, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 


M. G. THILL (tenor). Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet) 
and Cavatina from Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). In 
French. Orch. ace. Col. L.1985, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Recondita armonia from Tosca 
(Puccini) and Donna non vidi mai from Manon Lescaut 
(Puccini). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.A.856, 
10in., 6s. 


ROBERT EASTON (bass).—Vulcan’s Song from Philémon et 
Baucis (Gounod) and I’m a Roamer from Son and Stranger 
(Mendelssohn). In English. Orch ace. Col. 9210, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


BONCI (tenor) with Ensemble and Chorus.—Di tu se fedele, 
canzone with chorus and orchestra: and, with RETTORE 
(soprano), RUBADI, BACCALONI and MENNI, E scherzo 
od é follia, quintet with chorus and orchestra, from Un Ballo 
in Maschera (Verdi). In Italian. Col. L.1960, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 


LA SCALA CHORUS OF MILAN.—Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Faust (Gounod) and Anvil Chorus from Il Trovatore 
(Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. Col. D.1576, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—Son giunta, grazie O Dio 
and Non m/’abbandonar (Madre, pietosa Vergine), with 
chorus, from La Forza del Destino (Verdi). In German. 
State Opera Orchestra. Parlo. E.10605, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


The Complete ‘ Pagliacci.”,—The benefits of electrical 
recording are especially feit when it comes to a test like this. 
All the old risks and’ obstacles are no longer there to be over- 
come; and, after laying out the score into the necessary 
convenient sections, so as to bring the whole opera within the 
scope of so many records, there remains only to go ahead with 
the performance in the ordinary way. Nothing could be sim- 
pler; nothing more calculated to transfer to the whirring 
matrix the absolute actuality of tonal art combined with 
normal human effort. We hear in these twelve 10in. records 
the entire music of Leoncavallo’s universally popular opera, 
exactly as we might be listening to it inside the Scala Theatre, 
London, where it was sung and played and mechanically 
recorded. It is not a reproduction, but the thing itself. 
Perfect in every detail; the last word, so to speak, in gramo- 
phonic achievement, it is open to just so much criticism, and 
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no more, than one would be able to level at the living represen- 
tation. It is therefore a joy to listen, in spite of the brief 
interruptions, and take in the beauties of the whole opera at 
one sitting. 

How different were the conditions under which I first made 
acquaintance with this work! I do not allude to the first 
performance at Covent Garden in 1893 (with Melba, de Lucia, 
Ancona, and Richard Green in the cast), but to a private hearing 
from the vocal score, with my friend Enrico Bevignani at the 
piano, given for my benefit the previous year at Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, whilst I was staying there with Mme. Patti-Nicolini. 
So, if I was privileged to be the first to hear Pagliacci in this 
country, I now feel an additional pride in being the first writer 
to review this wonderful recording by the Columbia Company 
of the admirable B.N.O.C. performance at the Scala Theatre, 
under the baton of another eminent conductor and friend in 
the person of Mr. Eugene Goossens, senr. It would, I think, 
be superfluous to enter into details concerning each of the 
twelve discs, seeing that they vary very little, if at all, in merit. 
Suffice it to say that the singing of Miss Miriam Licette as 
Nedda, of Mr. Frank Mullings as Canio, of Mr. Harold Williams 
as Tonio, of Mr. Dennis Noble as Silvio, and of Mr. Heddle 
Nash as Harlequin touches and maintains with very little 
deviation the high level associated with their art at its best. 
The various scenes are carried on to their climax with un- 
flagging energy and vigour, while the choruses throughout 
are amazingly sonorous and spirited. On the whole, the 
words come out rather more clearly than usual; Mr. Williams 
being especially commendable in this respect. Yet I would 
fain reserve my warmest tribute for a quarter where I am as 
a rule least able to bestow it—I mean the orchestra. Mr. 
Goossens must have taken enormous pains to secure such a 
clear, vivid, and crisp yet refined rendering of Leoncavallo’s 
clever instrumentation. Exquisitely balanced and always 
sufficiently audible, it imparts the requisite solidity of tonal 
foundation to the whole performance. 

Eva Turner.—This excellent English soprano continues to 
bear aloft the banner of her country from end to end of Italy 
without any Fascist interference that I have yet heard of. In 
fact, she is now very nearly Italian herself ; and one adds with 
pleasures that the local vibrato which she was beginning to 
acquire shows distinct signs of abating. I have listened 
with relief, therefore, as well as satisfaction to her really 
splendid rendering of Ritorna vincitor (Aida) here embedded 
in a fairly cheap two-sided 10in. disc. The fine quality of the 
vocal tone deserves particular attention. 


M. G. Thill.—The familiar qualities of the French school 
are ‘‘ writ large’’ over both these airs. I am not sure as to 
M. Thill’s nationality, but I do know that his accent is pure, 
his style free from tricks or mannerisms, and his powerful 
tenor voice fairly steady ; also that he is engaged at the Paris 
Opéra, where he sang the excerpts from Carmen and Roméo 
under the direction of M. Philippe Gaubert. His sole short- 
coming of any importance lies in his method of producing 
his high notes. They are not clear and ringing ; he obviously 
forces them by employing a greater breath-pressure than they 
will stand. After all, loudness without beauty of tone is not 
enough for the enjoyment of a tenor’s head register. By the 
way, the spelling of the French title on the Carmen label is 
incorrect. It should not be La fleur que tu m’avis, but que tu 
m’avais jetée. 

Beniamino Gigli.—The well-managed voice of this young 
Italian tenor seems to improve as time goes on. It must be 
considered now as approaching its prime. Of all the 
imitators of Caruso (and they do not include Pertile, whose 
style is his own) it is Gigli, in my opinion. who gets nearest 
to the famous original, and notably so in the singing of Puccini. 
These selections from T'osca and Manon Lescaut are both of the 
highest excellence, alike in the vocal and the mechanical sense. 
Electrical recording having eliminated the dangers of ‘ blast- 
ing,’’ one perceives here the natural opulence of the tone 
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throughout an even scale, enhancing the resonant power of 
the high notes, the beauty of the dark timbre, the absence of 
tremolo, and the ease of the sostenuto. The phrasing of 
Puccini has become such a mere convention that it is a pleasure 
to be able to point out these individual redeeming features. 

Robert Easton.—The two records on this disc present a 
singular contrast—the same fine bass voice in both pieces, 
but a difference of style and effect that is simply astonishing. 
It is, however, no mystery, no problem beyond solution. 
The singer knows how to make every point in I’m a roamer. 
He gets away with it from the starting-gate, and from that 
point is a winner as well as a roamer—tone, rhythm, words, 
humour, everything pat and perfect to the finish. With 
Vulcan’s Song it is otherwise. Here too slow, there too 
fast ; now too deliberate and heavy ; nearly always too lugu- 
brious—the true significance of Vulcan’s allusive remarks 
and the satire of his own ugliness and deformity, showing what 
a mistake it is for him to quit Venus and his own fireside to 
go on nocturnal adventures—the humour of all this is utterly 
lost, thanks partly, perhaps, to the fatuity of the English transla- 
tion. That, I suppose, is why Santley always insisted on singing 
this song in French. 

Bonci with Ensemble and Chorus.—These concerted num- 
bers from the second tableau of Un Ballo in Maschera present 
much the same features as those I have pointed out in previous 
(new) recordings. The tendency is to overload them with 
tone ; that is, for everybody to sing as loudly and noisily as 
if they had to fill a big auditorium. Even the gifted Bonci, 
who was once a model of refinement, is beginning to lose his 
velvety touch (presumably on account of ‘‘ wear and tear ’’) 
and shout a bit at times; whilst that laugh of his in the 
delightful quintet, EH scherzo od é follia, is even more persistent 
and aggressive than Pertile’s—it is positively annoying. 
Neither Jean de Reszke nor Caruso suffered ‘‘ spasms ”’ such 
as these! Otherwise both records give a spirited idea of the 
scene in Ulrica’s hovel. 

La Scala Chorus of Milan.—Simply beyond criticism, of 
course! Should a relentless destiny compel you to listen once 
more on the gramophone to the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust 
and the Anvil Chorus from Il Trovatore, I can conceive no more 
perfect medium than you will find here. 

Meta Seinemeyer.—This excerpt from Verdi’s Forza del 
Destino (last part with chorus) is magnificently sung by the 
German soprano, but not over well accompanied by the 
orchestra or heard to advantage through the recording. It 
is difficult, indeed, to imagine that this is a typical example 
of what the Parlophone can accomplish with the new process. 
Frau Seinemeyer is such a thoroughly first-rate artist that we 
ought to be afforded a much truer idea than this of the lovely 
quality of her tone and the tenderness as well as the dramatic 
power of her singing. As it is, it only sounds like a faint 
suggestion of either. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





B\YREUTH — WAGNER FESTIVAL LECTURES 


MOSES BARITZ 


who has attended a complete Cycle of the 

WAGNER FESTIVAL OPERA at BAYREUTH, 

is open to Lecture on the same during the 

coming winter. Expenses only— no fees. 

Special arrangements for Gramophone Societies 
in the South of England. 





Apply— 
70, BURLINGTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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SONGS 


.V. 

Rachel Morton (soprano) with orchestra: I know that my 
Redeemer liveth and Come unto Him (from Handel’s 
Messiah). D.1247 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 

Tudor Davies (tenor) with orchestra: Adelaide (Beethoven, 
Op. 46) and Eleanore (Coleridge-Taylor). D.1273 (12in., 
6s. 6d.). 

George Baker (baritone) : 
mine, and Blow, blow, thou winter wind (Quilter). 
(10in., 3s.). 

John Turner (tenor): Mountain Lovers (W. H. Squire) and 
Nirvana (Adams). C.1343 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Robert Radford (bass): The Erl King (Schubert) and Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind (Sargeant). D.1276 (12in., 6s. 6d.), 

Armand Crabbe (baritone) with orchestra: No coieta (Ay; 
Ay, Ay, Bresilien) (Sobrinho) sung in Portuguese, and 
Chant de Berger (Le Temps s’envole, The Shepherd’s Song 
from Gounod’s Mireille), sung in French, with Piano. 
D.A.755 (10in., 6s.). 


Come away, Death; O mistress 
B.2500 


The most considerable criticism of I know that my Redeemer 
liveth is that over a third of it is cut (viz., all but the first 
phrase, of the Introduction, then from the first time of “‘ upon 
the earth” to the ‘“‘ And though worms”? section, then the 
last phrases of this section, then the orchestral conclusion). 
The rhythm drags a bit; and there is a good deal of vowel 
falsification (e.g., “‘derd”’ for ‘‘dead’’). Against all this, I 
ean say no less than that Rachel Morton has here made a 
record which almost places her in the front rank of her type— 
certainly suggests that, with her voice, and singing no worse 
than here, if she concentrates on opera and oratorio (I feel 
entirely sceptical about her powers for the subtler music) she 
should very rapidly indeed be known as one of the two or three 
best of her class in the country. Most of what has just been 
written may be read of Come unto Him, together with, perhaps, 
yet more criticism of rhythm. Mozart’s orchestration of 
I know is used. 

Tudor Davies’s record is a re-recording. When the first 
edition was made I don’t know, nor have I tried it, but I’m 
quite sure Davies wasn’t singing like this in those days. His 
Adelaide is superb in its masterly power—the only thing is 
that it has surely too much operatic violence, not enough 
tenderness and imagination. Of course, two higgish slices 
come out of the middle of each part of this song ; but the day 
is hardly yet when we may reasonably hope for more than one 
side of a record to be given to a mere song—not even a 
recitative-and-aria ! Whether the orchestration of Adelaide 
is Beethoven’s I doubt, but it is apt. A similar remark applies 
to Eleanore. This is terrific. I doubt if, for me, it would 
hold its own against John Coates’s (Vocalion), but it’s certainly 
impossible to listen to it calmly. 

George Baker’s is said to be a re-recording also. It is almost 
free from tangible faults. Baker seems to me hardly ever to 
get completely rid of a bland respectability, or a touch of 
naivety. But I may be unjust, and if people find so, the 
record deserves all the popularity of the songs. 

To judge by this month’s, Turner doesn’t believe in rash 
adventure. Could more be made of these two songs? By 


the way, have you ever noticed the interesting analogy of 
Nirvana (see first phrase, etc.) and Sir Harry Lauder’s Stop 
your tickling, Jock ? 

Radford’s is another re-recording. Mr. Klein once expressed 
dissatisfaction with Roy Henderson’s record of the song, and 
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at any rate after that this is pretty sure to be the finest record 
of a version with English words. As for the nineteenth 
century’s favourite setting of Blow, blow, Radford gives it just 
about perfectly. 

This is the first record I have had of Crabbe. For full- 
bloodedness it would be very hard indeed to beat. Crabbe 
has a very big, very rich voice, and uses it excellently in 
every way. The Portuguese song is not to be confused with 
the Spanish Ay, Ay, Ay, so well known here; it is, I think, 
a still more exhilarating piece. The orchestra is superb, for 
fat tonein the Portuguese, and for quaint colour in the Gounod. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Reginald Whitehead (bass) with orchestra: Drinking (also 
known as In Cellar Cool, etc., from the German, Miichler 
and Ludwig Fischer) and Bells of the Sea (Solman). 
10609 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Whitehead sings Drinking in the key of E flat! There must 
surely be other records of the song? I haven’t been able to 
make sure, but I’m practically sure this is the first electric, and 
almost as sure it won’t be beaten. This time, at any rate, a 
slight thickness of utterance is entirely appropriate. It’s a 
pity, though, that Bells of the Sea wasn’t recorded before 
Whitehead came under the influence of—well, the other song. 
But this is so very slight indeed (about one word) that it 
isn’t really fair to mention it. 


IMPERIAL. 


Signor Luigi Cilla (tenor) with violin and piano: Serenata 
d’Arlecchino (Harlequin’s Serenade, from Leoncavallo’s 
I Pagliacci) and Se tu m’ami (If you love me, G. B. Pergo- 
lesi). 1776 (10in., 1s. 6d.). 

Perhaps, strictly speaking, I am poaching on Mr. Klein’s 
preserves in reviewing this record. Anyhow, here it is—and 
a remarkably good bargain, too, even if the recording is not 
quite first-rate (and that, in fact, may be the fault of the 
particular disc I’ve received). Se tu m’ami is surely one of the 
quietest, most charming, of Italian airs. It is sung well, but 
not with any outstanding charm. 


COLUMBIA. 


Dennis Noble (baritone) with orchestra: O leave you sheep 
(A. R. and Cecil Hazlehurst) and An old Sacred Lullaby 
(England and Corner, arr. Liddle). 4931 (10in., 3s.). 


Edgar Coyle (baritone): Sea Fever (Masefield and Ireland) 
and Steppin’ down along the road (Hancock and Wilson). 
4385 (10in., 3s.). 


William Heseltine (tenor) with orchestra: Sea Rapture 
(E. Hulme Beaman and Eric Coates) and Sweet Phyllis 
(Lily Strickland). 4430 (10in., 3s.). 


O leave your sheep is a Christmas song. The music, at any 
rate, is contemporary, but with no “ modernity ’’ of harmony. 
It is cheerful, direct, straightforward, very pleasant to listen 
to, especially as sung by Noble. There is apt orchestration. 
The Old Sacred Lullaby has a beautiful, simple tune which 
many people will find they know. This is a very luscious 
setting which might offend some purists. It is in the spirit of 
German nineteenth-century romanticism, but one almost feels 
the tune is. It might be possible to defend the statement that 
the setting brings out the full beauty of the tune, though perhaps 
it does just tend to choke the simplicity which is really part 
of the very beauty of the tune. Noble is again good. 

Personally, I don’t think either Masefield or Ireland is at his 
best in the popular Sea Fever; but Coyle would, on the whole, 
come nearest to converting me, because of his restraint. He 
is better here than ever before, as far as I can remember. His 
worst fault is that he doesn’t give the steady motion which 
this song surely needs. Steppin’ down is just a ditty which 
tells how ‘‘ Steppin’ down along the road I see you us of yore,” 
and talks of Kerry cows and such like. 
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This is surely the most successful recording yet of Heseltine. 
But his wobble is now really extreme. The Coates song aims, 
as usual, above the ordinary, but doesn’t really get anywhere 
much. Sweet Phyllis is less pretentious and more successful. 
It would be a fairly good essay in eighteenth-century English 
song style if only it hadn’t been infected with nineteenth- 
century -ism. C. Mc. 


A SCHUMANN SONG CYCLE. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Frauenliebe und Leben, ‘‘ Woman’s Love and Life,” Schu- 
mann, op. 42. Parlophone E.10696-8, three 12in. records 
with descriptive leaflet and words in German and English, 
13s. 6d. Sung by Emmy Bettendorf (soprano) with piano 
accompaniment. 

Song-cycles, like operas and symphonies, require to be 
heard in their entirety if we are to form an exact idea of what 
the composer intended when he laid out the plan of his work. 
Schubert did not, for reasons best known to himself, complete 
his so-called ‘‘ Unfinished ’’ symphony (neither did he, I fancy, 
expect anyone else to “finish” it for him); but when he 
invented the song-cycle he certainly intended the singer to 
perform the entire group whenever it was possible, though no 
great harm might be done by the omission of any. Even 
more urgently did Schumann demand this, because he em- 
ployed the accompaniment to furnish a kind of trait d’union 
between the various numbers, and so made each an integral 
part of the whole. It is therefore all to the good that we 
should find gramophone records of a complete song-cycle 
such as Frauenliebe und Leben coming in for review, as it 
were, in the ordinary course of business. 


The Parlophone Company deserves great credit for an 
artistic venture on the lines that I was advocating in THE 
GRAMOPHONE earlier in the year in connection with ‘‘ The 
Singing of Lieder.’’ It has even gone so far as to engage a 
soprano of the distinction of Frau Emmy Bettendorf to 
interpret the vocal part ; and right well, I may add, has she 
acquitted herself of the task. But beyond this, I am sorry 
to say, there is little to be offered in the way of praise, for the 
outcome as a whole must be pronounced very disappointing. 
The recording is so inferior that it is difficult to believe it to be 
done by the electrical process. The voice during most of the 
time sounds muffled and dull; whilst the piano gives the 
impression of being one of those ancient silk-fronted instru- 
ments that the children of the early Victorian era practised 
their five-finger exercises upon. There are times, I admit, 


when these effects are less noticeable than at others, but ~ 


such variableness ought not to occur when the material is there 
for a perfect all-round performance of a very beautiful set of 
songs. 

Allowing for the fact that the Frauenliebe und Leben—there 
is no need for me to describe it again—was written for a 
mezzo-soprano, Emmy Bettendorf imparts all imaginable 
poetry and charm to Schumann’s love-saturated melodies. 
Du Ring an meinem Finger lies conspicuously low for her ; 
but she phrases it with exquisite tenderness, and her mezza- 
voce here is delicious. Hr der herrlichste sounds stronger 
because it lies higher; yet it could be made more impressive by 
along way. Seit ich ihn gesehen satisfies by its Stimmung and 
deep expression rather than any audible volume of tone. 
Ich kann’s nicht fassen suffers from excessive waits and pauses 
in the halting middle section, though the last part is a dream 
of tender sentimentality. Stsser Freund begins lazily and 
dull, but brightens up as it goes on. The words need careful 
listening for, and the piano at moments is dreadful. Nun 
hast du mir den ersten starts with much more vigour, clearness, 
and musical quality. The effect of the quiet declamation in 
this final number, so full of reproachful pathos, is more satisfy- 
ing than anything else in the cycle. Would that the whole 
had been equally beautiful ! HERMAN KLEIN, 











CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


The Temple Church Choir: King of Glory (Walford Davies) 
and O Filii et Filiae (arr. Walford Davies). B.2493 
(10in., 3s.). 


COLUMBIA. 
The Sheffield Orpheus Male Choir (unaccompanied): The 
Vicar of Bray (traditional) and How can I bear to leave 
thee P? (Johanna Kinkel). 4432 (10in., 3s.). 


The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with organ, 
recorded in the Chapel, directed by Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes (Soloist, T. L. J. Grant Anderson): Hear my 
Prayer and O, for the wings of a dove (Mendelssohn). 
9233 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Community Singing, with Dame Clara Butt as Soloist, and 
Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, led by T. P. Ratcliff, 
recorded in Hyde Park on Empire Day, 1927: Rule, 
Britannia (Arne) and Land of hope and glory (A. C. Benson 
and Elgar). 7373 (12in., 8s .6d.). 


Walford Davies has composed much, but is little known as a 
composer, apart from the Solemn Melody and possibly about 
two other things. King of Glory has much sound work in 
it, also some musical feeling. It is really a continuation of 
the best of the nineteenth-century English conception of 
church music. It starts with the versicles “ Lift up your 
hearts,” ‘“‘ We lift them up,’’ and then continues with the 
well-known lines beginning ‘“‘ King of Glory, King of Peace, 
I will love Thee.’’ The singing of it is very sound and clear, 
but lacking in delicacy. O Filii is an example of one of the 
very things that a correspondent complains of this month 
a Latin title on the label, but English words sung. Surely 
this is plainsong ? If so, why not say so? But it may be an 
imitation—it would take time to make a safe guess. It is 
elaborately arranged—very fine, if one likes such treatment 
of such music. The singing is very finished, and perhaps 
beautiful, but the sentimental conception is out of place. 


In this setting (whose ?) of The Vicar of Bray there is no 
attempt at any counterpart to the sentiments of the song. But 
the Choir does, at any rate, supply the mock solidity, with a 
vengeance. In fact, that may be the aim of the setting, in all 
its bareness ? Anyhow, for a simple, direct choral version you 
won’t find a better than this. The other song is a typical, 
touching nineteenth-century male-voice choral piece. This 
recording of it is perfect. 


The Windsor record is not a good one. The only favourable 
point is that there is none of the emotionalism which, if wanted 
at all, was at any rate excessive in the record of this anthem 
issued two months ago. But most of all the record suggests— 
what possible excuse can there be for wasting time and oppor- 
tunity in recording in such music the Choir which is directed 
by one of the two or three greatest authorities on our stock of 
wonderful Tudor vocal music—which is at present crying out 
for recording ? 

My impression is that I heard this Community Singing 
broadcast, and that this is a faithful recording. In case I’m 
mistaken, I’d better say, in general criticism, that the recording 
of the soloist seems perfect, that of the community hardly 
so clear. Dame Clara Butt’s phrasing is not over long. 

Cc. M. C. 
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THE ALDERSHOT SEARCHLIGHT 
TATTOO 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


It would be impossible to find a more vivid illustration of 
the progress towards the perfection of the microphonic method 
of recording made during the last twelve months than a com- 
parison of the records made by the H.M.V. Company at the 
Searchlight Tattoos organised by the Aldershot Command in 
1926 and this year respectively. I have actually played over 
the records of last year’s event for comparison purposes. 
Being the first records issued of an open-air event, they are 
interesting, but very thin and dry in tone. The new records 
are little short of marvellous. The tone is rich and full and 
the atmosphere is absolutely life-like. Even the slight echo 
from the grand stands erected for spectators is caught. 

Five double-sided 12 in. discs have been issued, of which 
three are devoted to selections by the massed military bands. 
It is stated that the performers numbered nearly a thousand, 
and this being so a few ragged edges are inevitable. The 
difficulty of controlling such a huge army of instrumentalists 
is almost insuperable, and the lapses in attack and release and 
in rhythm are surprisingly few. The three selections are 
Carmen (C.1371), The Ballet Music from Faust (C.1373) and 
La Bénédiction de Poignards from Les Huguenots (C.1372). 
The playing in all cases is really good, and as each selection 
is played under the direction of a different bandmaster the 
instrumentalists deserve very great credit. The inner parts 
can be heard extremely well, better in fact than I have heard 
on occasion at an actual performance by massed bands, and 
the bass drum stands out boldly. Perhaps the best record of 
the three is La Bénédiction de Poignards, but it must be 
remembered that this music is more suitable for playing by 
massed bands than is either of the other selections. 

The recording of the massed pipe bands is equally or even 
more successful (C.1374). The effect of a large body of pipers 
and drummers is always either eerie or thrilling, and on this 
record we experience both. The airs played include quick and 
slow marches and dances, and the changes from one to the 
other must have been abundantly rehearsed, and are a marvel 
of precision. 

The last record is made by the Choir of H.M. Welsh Guards, 
and really ought to be reviewed by C.M.C., but in case he has 
not received a copy I give my opinion for what it is worth. 
The Choir is well disciplined and sings with evident enjoyment. 
In The Soldier’s Farewell (C.1375), which is unaccompanied, 
the temptation to over-sentimentalise is resisted successfully. 
Hen wlad fy Nhadau (better known as Land of my Fathers) 
is tastefully sung with impressive effect. The soloist has a 
very pleasant quality in his voice. 

In short I have nothing but praise both for the enterprise 
of the H.M.V. Company in issuing this series of records and 
for the skill with which they have surmounted the many and 
difficult obstacles. 





ROYAL APPOINTMENT 


Amongst other distinctions, the honour of 
Special Appointment to H.M. THE KING 
OF SPAIN has been conferred upon 


aif red. If mhofu: 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE XIV 

















BAND RECORDS 


At last we have a record by the Garde Républicaine Band 
which really does justice to this fine body of instrumentalists. 
None of the previous records have been sufficiently good 
technically to enable one to realise to the full the differences. 
between this band and the best English bands. In Beethoven’s 
Fidelio Overture (Col. 9208) a fairly large band has been 
employed and is directed by M. Gabriel Pares, an old con- 
ductor of the band. The arrangement is an excellent one 
and makes discreet use of tympani. The tone of this band 
approaches that of an orchestra very nearly and the playing 
is very fine indeed. 

The latest record by the Grenadier Guards Band is the 
well-known selection of English Airs arranged by Mr. Myddleton 
and known as The Rose (Col. 9221). The tone of the English 
band is both brighter and heavier than that of the French 
band, but the latter is more subtle and has the greater finesse. 
Each band is nearly perfect in its own way and the differences 
between them are due mainly to the dissimilarity of the 
results aimed at. I can cordially recommend both of these 
discs. 

The only remaining record is that containing The Mill in the 
Black Forest and The Smithy in the Wood played by the 
Irish Guards Band (Imperial 1783). Both playing and 
recording are far from good. 

W. A. C. 


NEW-POOR RECORDS 


BEtTonA.—There are some excellent half-crown Vocats 
issued. The best I think is Eliot Dobie in *** Beware of the 
Maidens and there is a good BarITtonE Chorus, Gentlemen, and 
a Contralto setting of Jesu Doloris Victime. 


Brunswick.—Congratulations on the first British recording, 
a brilliant Piano Fox Tror ***Mine (3s.). A strong, clear 
Fox Trot Sonc is It all Depends on You (3s.). And then there 
is wonderful value at 3s. in the Srrinc QUARTET record 
Spanish Dance (Albeniz). 


H.M.V.—I had been reading in The Phonograph about 
wonderful recordings by Victor of CREATORE’S BAND, so when 
***4ida (4s. 6d.) appeared in the H.M.V. list I got it. Most 
certainly it is a wonderful record from every point of view, I 
have no other Mizirary Banp record quite its equal. Another 
exquisite little Marek Weber is Ich kiisse deine Lippen (3s.). It 
is really a violin solo with SALON ORCHESTRA accompanying. 


Homocuorp.—The September issue is all of half-crown 
numbers, the two I like best are the PIANOFORTE solo 
*** Flapperette, Greer, played by Cecil Norman and Stephen 
Watersons’ playing of Abide with me on the ORGAN, 

ImpERIAL.— Liebesfreud (Kreisler) makes a pretty XyYLO- 
PHONE solo (2s.). A couple of Italian Songs by an OPERATIC 
TENoR (Serenata d’Arlecchino is one of them) are very cheap 
at 2s. And there is the best rendering of Sowth Wind Fox 
Trot (2s.) I have yet heard. 

PARLOPHONE.—The most brilliant record this month (the 
hall effect is quite electrifying although it is not in the least 
overdone) is *** Light Cavalry, Overture (Suppé) 4s. 6d., played 
by a new combination called the GRAND SYMPHONY 
OrcueEstRA. Brilliant Saton ORCHESTRA numbers are ***Ich 
liebe dich (4s. 6d.) played by Edith Lorand and *** The 
Sphinx Waltz (4s. 6d.) played by Dajos Bela. That great 
rarity, a bright and cheerful "CELLO SoLo with some nerve 
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force in it, is Allegro Appassionata (Saint-Saéns) 4s. 6d., played 
by Emanuel Feuermann. I think Frank Westfield’s best is 
The Wedding of the Rose (3s.), on the reverse of it is a PizzicaTo 
Serenade of the Lute. A SpoKEN record from which may easily 
be learnt the Bowery accent is Our Transatlantic Flight, by 
Chamberlin and Levine (3s.). The best Fox Trot of the 
month is ***The Sphinx (2s. 6d.) played by Ronnie Munroe. 
The tone is exceptionally full and brilliant and yet not harsh. 
It is the loudest record I have ever heard. I wish recording 
engineers would turn on “the juice ”’ for string quartets in 
the same way they do for these jazz records; the stronger 
electric recordings are (bar one make only) the sweeter and truer 
the tone becomes. 


WinneErR.—An extremely good half-crown list comprises the 
following: ***GRAND OrGaNn, Le Cygne, played by Spencer 
Shaw. CHRISTIE ORGAN, *** Hullo Bluebird, Dreamy Devon. 
Two beautiful WattTzEs, Russian Lullaby. Popuntar Sone, 
sung by my favourite, Bobby Gray, *** Every Little Thing. 
SacreD, Rock of Ages by the wonderful Whitefields Tabernacle 
ensemble. A Fox Trot no one should miss is Doll Dance, 
because there is an exceptionally elear piano part in it. Hor 
Jazz, Song of the Wanderer. 


ULTIMATE SELECTION.—ORCHESTRAL : 
PaRLo. 
SALON ORCHESTRA : ***12in., Ich liebe dich. Parto. 10in., 
Ich kiisse deine Lippen. H.M.V. 
ORCHESTRAL WALTZES : *** The Sphina. 
Miuirary Banp: ***Aida. H.M.V. 
PIANOFORTE: *** Flapperette. Homo. 
Prano Fox Trot: ***Mine. BRUNSWICK. 
STRING QUARTETTE: Spanish Dance. BRUNSWICK. 
OrcGan: Le Cygne. WINNER. 
CHRISTIE ORGAN: *** Hello Bluebird. 
PoputaR Sone: Every Little Thing. WINNER. 
Jazz: The Sphinx (Fox Trot). Parto. 
ConTRALTO: Jesu Doloris Victime. BrLrTona. 
TENOR: Serenata d’Alecchino. IMPERIAL. 
Bass: *** Beware of the Maidens. BE.rona. 


*** Tight Cavalry. 


PARLO. 


WINNER. 


AU REVOIR 

The post-war phrase at the head of this review is already 
losing its significance to the younger generation and it is high 
time for it to cease; also, the occurrence of occasional extra- 
brilliant records (priceless records in every way), on various 
lists and at all sorts of prices is increasing, and I find the selec- 
tion of such records so exceedingly interesting that I have 
asked the Editor to cut out this somewhat redundant column. 
Perhaps in the future he will be good enough to allow me to 
say something. about my discoveries. 

a. EF: B: 





LATE NEWS. 


Selected Records. 


Leaving out Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse (H.M.V.) 

and Pagliacci (Columbia) :— 

Orchestral. Col. L.1986, 12in., 6s. 6d., or Electron 
X.504 or 506, 12in., 4s. 6d. each. 

Instrumental. Col. 4429, 10in., 3s. (Howard Jones) 
or Regal G.8894 (Edward Isaacs). 

Vocal. H.M.V. D.A.755, 10in., 6s. (Armand 
Crabbe), Col. D.1578, 10in., 4s. 6d. (Eva Turner), 
Parlo. E.10605, 12in., 4s. 6d. (Meta Seine- 
meyer). 

Band. Zono. 2955, 10in., 2s. 6d. (Pryor’s Band). 

Light. H.M.V. B.2505, 10in., 3s. (Nat Shilkret), 
Col. 4441, 10in., 3s. (Mack and Moran), Parlo. 
E.10603, 12in., 4s. 6d. (Dajos Bela Orchestra). 


London Editor. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


The August records were a sorry lot and I doubt if the 
September ones, to judge by what I have heard, are much 
better. But I ought to acknowledge with complacency the 
arrival of the Blue Train records from Columbia, and also the 
first record of Mack and Moran, for which I had begged. The 
latter is unexceptionably done, and should be a best seller 
(Col. 4441, 3s.), and the dialogue of the Two Black Crows 
comes back with every intonation as I remember them. And 
yet I’m vaguely disappointed. The Blue Train records 
were made in the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where the play 
will have reached its destination and vanished by the time 
that these lines appear—rather a misfortune which occurred 
similarly with the Charlot Revue records not long ago; but 
they will bring back the atmosphere of that very delightful 
show for many months to come. The incomparable Lily 
Elsie does not record quite worthily and the intake of her 
breath is a trifle too intimate ; but even so her solos, The Blue 
Train and Swiss Fairyland (Col. 4438, 3s.) and her duets 
Hileen (4439, 3s.) and When a Girl and You never asked me 
first (9223, 12in., 4s. 6d.) with Arthur Margetson are full of 
charm. He has only a moderate voice, of course, but records 
with sangfroid, while Bobby Howes, to my mind, carries off 
the honours with that difficult song, You've got to fit yeur step 
and the duet Yow’ll miss my dancing with Cicely Debenham 
(4440, 3s.). This record would hold its own in any company, 
and my only regret is that there are no variations in the 
words of the latter refrain. 

There are some jolly 12in. records of waltzes and light music : 
two more Strauss waltzes, Wine, Women and Song and Kiss, 
played by a Symphony Orchestra under Johann Strauss, the 
grandson, in the Wigmore Hall (Col. 9224, 4s. 6d.): Love’s 
Dream after the Ball and O Spring, how fair thou art, superbly 
done by the Dajos Bela Orchestra (Parlo. E.10602, 4s. 6d.), 
which also makes a most attractive record of a pot-pourri of 
Suppé melodies on Parlo. E.10603 (4s. 6d.): the Edith Lorand 
Orchestra give an individual Selection from The Vagabond 
King (Parlo. E.10601, 4s. 6d.) and even venture on Liszt’s 
Liebestraum and Paderewski’s Minuet in G (E.10600, 4s. 6d.), 
but in both records there are lapses which make them less than 
Miss Lorand’s best. The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet make a 
laudable attempt to cope with Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 1 (Col. 9209, 4s. 6d.), and pull it off. 

Minuets are rather the vogue. Jean Lensen and his Orchestra 
reappear with Droeghmans’ Minuet (Col. 4426, 3s.) coupled 
with the T’Amo of Silesu; but I prefer and recommend the 
St. James’s String Sextet in a Minuet in G by Scarperia and the 
inevitable Boccherini (Col. 4428, 3s.).. The mandoline band— 
65 performers—from Milan make a fairy patter out of the 
Siciliana and Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana (Col. 4427, 
38. ). 

I did not get all the August Pathé-Actuelles in time for my 
notes last month, and should like to mention Westell Gordon, 
a very pleasant English tenor who has found his way to 
America (11411, 2s. 6d.): George Green in two rattling xylo- 
phone solos of his own composing (11408): and the West- 
minster Singers in The Mulligan Musketeers and Quibble’s Cocoa, 
two light quartets of a type that has been ousted by syncopating 
extravagances (11418, 2s. 6d.). In the August Imperial list 
(1s. 6d. each) the best were Irving Kaufman, in the most eccentric 
version of the Birth of the Blues that I have heard (1777), and 
It all depends on you: the Radio Imps (1780): and Dick 
Henderson in Jog, jog, jogging along (1779). Teddy Brown’s 
xylophone (1781) is too much out of tune to give much pleasure. 
Of the August Winners (2s. 6d. each) Stanley Kirkby (4674) and 
Robert Carr (4665) are well recorded. 

We are getting some good records from Vaughn de Leath— 
especially on Parlo. R.3324 (3s.) and Col. 4443 (3s.), both 
safe purchases: and Joe Venuti (Parlo. R.3352 and Col. 
4454, 3s. each) with Ed Lang and Arthur Schutt are an unfailing 
combination if you are interested in the efforts of really clever 
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instrumentalists to provide something different : but many will 
prefer the similar brilliance of Boyd Senter on the saxophone 
(Parlo. R.3351, 3s.). 

I am struck by the skill of Christine Silver in what are 
painfully called Kiddilogues—children’s poems told to a piano 
accompaniment by Elsie April. These are rather better than 
most of the children’s records (Col. 4433, 3s.). But I am not so 
sure that Bob and Muriel—whoever they may be—are an 
acquisition (Col. 4442, 3s.) nor that Virginia Perry’s fine voice 
is well heard in songs, with a chorus, from The Merry Widow 
and The Chocolate Soldier (Col. 4384, 3s.). On the other hand, 
Quentin Maclean’s medley of popular classics on the Shepherd’s 
Bush Pavilion organ—a Compton—is more than justifiable 
(Col. 9225, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This should be very popular and is 
something of an achievement. 

My best thanks are due to the managements of the Hippo- 
drome and Daly’s Theatre for letting me see “Shake Your 
Feet ’’ and ‘‘ Peggy-Ann.”’ The former is a rushing affair 
with a succession of excellent turns well staged, the latter a 
coherent and extremely pretty play: but the best things in 
both must for ever be denied to the gramophone, and must 
therefore be seen to be enjoyed. Dance tunes in plenty ; but 
no singer can convey the humour and the beauty and the 
dancing that make that corner of Leicester Square so magnetic 
in these arid days. I advise everyone to go and see both shows. 

Jack Smith has recorded The Birth of the Blues (H.M.V. 
B.2516, 3s.), but without the surroundings which make his 
performance of it in “ Blue Skies’ one of the best things in 
the programme a good deal is lost. On the other side is 
Possibly, and these two together make the record one to be 
bought and kept. Other records in the September bulletin 
are Gene Austin quietly pleasant in My idea of heaven and the 
Four Aristocrats in a queer song called Voom Voom (B.2515, 
3s.): Ernest Hastings in a blatant advertisement of Wool- 
worth’s (B.2481, 3s.): and. let me add for non-dancers, a most 
attractive version of The Doll Dance and Flapperette by 
Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra. If only all dance records 
were as cute and delicate as this! 

The September list of Winner records (2s. 6d. each) contains 
an organ record by Spencer Shaw in which more than half the 
pedal notes are inaudible (4625); two clever cinema organ 
records by W. Oliphant (4679 and 4684): three songs by Bobby 
Gray in his best style of “‘ barytone intime ”’ (4686 and 4689) : 
George Buck (4687) in two not really funny songs, but Off I 
went to Parliament is worth hearing : Hector Gordon very good 
and clear in Scots (4655) : Hal Swain in saxophone solos (4626) : 
and the One Alone scene from ‘‘ The Desert Song ’’ done in two 
parts by Dan Jones, Robert Carr, Gerald Adams and chorus 
very satisfactorily (4690). These are the best of a good list, 
with the exception of another Whitefield Tabernacle record of 
choir, organ and Scots Guards Band in two hymns, Sun of my 


Soul and Rock of Ages (4623) which, considering all things, 
is probably the best record that I have heard this month. 
Everyone should buy it. 

Among the September Actuelles (2s. 6d. each) there is nothing 
very striking. Annette Hanshaw (11433) and Lee Morse 
(11434) are there, and Willard Robison adds a song of his 
own, Mobile Mud, to the customary Muddy Water (11435) ; 
a good record this, and there is a freshness, too, about Jay C. 
Flippen and his Gang in South Wind (11436): Leslie Newton 
(11438) and Gerald Scott (11437) sing ballads straight and well, 
and Mischa Elzon (violin) would give a good account of two 
of Kreisler’s encore morsels if the recording were not rather 
fishy (11431). 

The September Regals (2s. 6d. each) include an excellent 
Eddie Morris of Everybody's Charleston crazy now and Tea-time 
tomorrow (8901) and sound performances by Harry Hopeful 
(8896), Talbot O’Farrell (8898), Thomas Jackson (8899), 
Fred Douglas (8900) and Lily Morris (8897, accompaniment 
too loud). The cinema organ record of Harry Reider (8895) is 
not successful: but Alexander Prince in two marches on the 
concertina is rather remarkable (8938). Note, too, a good 
hymn record by the Cloister Choir (8907). There is plenty of 
volume in all the Regal recording, and the words of the singers 
are always distinct. 

This, however, is the rule rather than the exception nowadays. 
In the Zonophone September list (2s. 6d. each) is a most 
attractive Take your finger out of your mouth by Florence 
Oldham with Whispering Pines of Nevada splendidly done by 
Barrington Hooper (2958); and one of the best Harry Reser 
records of the banjo that I remember (2960). The Arrival of 
a Rival, two parts, by Joan Emney and Frank Leslie, carries 
on the Fred Emney tradition (2962) but is too disjointed for 
the casual listener who has not seen the sketch. Foster 
Richardson wastes his fine voice on two trivialities (2961) : 
and Gerald Griffin, a rather metallic tenor, does the same 
(2956). Sir Harry Lauder appears in this list in Oh how I 
weary Dearie and that incongruous The Pirate of his (G.O.75, 
10in., 3s. 6d.): and there is an H.M.V. re-recording of his 
Nanny and Roaming in the Gloaming (D.1277, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Three choral records deserve more space than I can give 
them. The Church Choir does the Nunc Dimittis from Stan- 
ford’s Service in B flat (the Magnificat was reviewed in May, 
p. 503) on Zono. 2968 (2s. 6d.), and this leaves little to be 
desired : the Orpheus Male Chorus (2957) is good in Sullivan’s 
The Long Day Closes and not so good in The Rosary: and as 
for the Associated Glee Clubs of America they are irresistible in 
Coleridge Taylor’s Viking Song and Dvorak’s Songs my Mother 
taught me (G. 0.76, 10in., 3s.). Idon’t care what the pundits 
say about this record: it is full of atmosphere—preliminary 
hum, applause at the end—and tremendously alive. 

PEPPERING. 








THERE’S SOMETHING IN EVERY ZONOPHONE 
LIST TO DELIGHT THE MOST CRITICAL 
MUSIC LOVERS. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


In the following notes, records printed in thick type are of 
exceptional merit, while descending grades are represented 
by two stars and one star respectively. 

There is a growing tendency amongst American dance 
bands to adopt a slower time with a slightly different rhythm 
in their fox-trots. This is probably the outcome of the new 
dance, the ‘‘ Yale,” a mixture of Charleston and Black Bottom 
with a tango step or two, now said to be popular in America, 
but which has not yet taken any serious hold in London. 

For those who would welcome a return to the old waltz 
time I recommend the Parlophone record No. E.5827. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 

There are some very good records amongst the August 
Actuelle issues, notably those by the California Ramblers, 
No. 11401, and Irwin Abrams and his Orchestra, No. 11400. 
Its large variety of good dance bands does the Company 
credit. The Utopia Waltz Orchestra play very well, but I 
wish they had some better tunes. 

11396.—**’ Tain’t Cold (Black Bottom) and ** Hangover 
(fox-trot) (The Red Heads). The former is good ‘ hot” 
playing, whilst the latter has a jerky rhythm. 

11397.—** Tuck in Kentucky (Charleston) (Blue Grass Boys) 
and Sweet Thing (fox-trot) (Van’s Orchestra). 

11398.—Positively-Absolutely (fox-trot) and Take your finger 
out of your mouth (fox-trot) (Geo. Hall’s Arcadians). 

11399.—*Oh! how she could play a Ukwlele (Charleston) and 
*When I’m in your arms (fox-trot) (Lew Gold and his 
Orchestra). Aren’t we a little tired of ‘‘ Ukulele’ tunes ? 

11400.—There’s a little white house (fox-trot) and The Song of 
the Wanderer (fox-trot) (Irwin Abrams and his Orchestra). 
These are played with a fascinating slow rhythm. 

11401.—If I didn’t know your husband (fox-trot) and I love the 
College Girls (fox-trot) (California Ramblers). I like the 
vocal choruses in these. 

11402.—**I wonder how I look when I’m asleep (fox-trot) 
(Selvin’s Dance Orchestra). Teddy Brown will have to 
look to his laurels! and **South Wind (Charleston) (The 
Rambling Ragadors). 

11403.—** Where'd you get those eyes? (Charleston) (Golden Gate 
Orchestra) and Mon Paris (one-step) (Miami Dance 
Orchestra). Such speed in the one-step is quite unnecessary. 

11404.—** The Blue Train (fox-trot) and *Sing (Charleston) 
(Lady Luck) (Tuxedo Dance Band). 

11419.—Side by Side (Charleston) (The Dixie Daisies) and 
*Deed I do (Charleston) (Gresh’s Orchestra). 
The September records came in rather late and the following 
are the best : 
11422.—Where’s that Rainbow? (Peggy - Ann) (fox-trot 
(Harry Reser’s Dance Orchestra) and A Tree in the Park 
(Peggy-Ann) (fox-trot) (Irwin Abrams and his Orchestra). 

11425.—Collette (Shake Your Feet) (fox-trot) and Don’t 
Somebody want Somebody to Love ? (Charleston) (Lanin’s 
Arcadians). 

11428.—**It’s O.K. Katy with me (fox-trot) (Harry Reser’s 
Dance Orchestra) and **That’s my Hap-hap-happiness 
(Charleston) (Selvin’s Dance Orchestra). 

11440.—** Lucky day (Shake Your Feet) (Charleston) and 
** Nashville Nightingale (Shake Your Feet) (Charleston) 
(Lew Gold and his Orchestra). 


11442.—** Russian Lullaby (waltz) (Willard Robison and 
his Orchestra) and * What does it matter ? (waltz) (Lew Gold 
and his Orchestra). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


On the whole Columbia has not produced a very exciting 
set of records this month. Ted Lewis in No. 4449 gives us a 
slow fox-trot and a one-step in his own inimitable style. 
4444,—** Do the Black Bottom with me (Black Bottom). This 

is played a little quicker than the usual Black Bottom 
time: and * Honeymoon Waltz (waltz) (Piccadilly Revels 
Band). 

4445.—** Rainbow Ripples (fox-trot) and *Broken-hearted 
(fox-trot) (Piccadilly Revels). Rather too much Xylo- 
phone in the former. 

4446.— What are we waiting for ? (fox-trot) and Under the Clover 
Moon (Charleston) (Debroy Somers Band). 

4447.—Delirium (Charleston) and Red Lips, kiss my blues 
away (fox-trot) (Kit-Cat Band). 

4448.— The Sweetest girl in the world (fox-trot) and Hanging 
around (Charleston) (Jay Whidden and his New Midnight 
Follies Band). 

4449.—Wandering in Dreamland (fox-trot) and Lily (one-step) 
(Ted Lewis and his Band). The latter tune, generally 
dull, is made quite interesting here. 

4450.—**Silver Song Bird (fox-trot) (Leo Reisman and his 
Orchestra) and **J#’s O. K. Katy with me (Black Bottom) 
(Mal Hallett and his Orchestra). 

4451.—**South wind (Charleston) and **When the Pussy 
Willow whispers to the Catnip (fox-trot) (Walter Davison’s 
Louisville Loons). I prefer last month’s Parlophone 
version of the latter tune. 

4452.—**The Nightmare (Blues) and Eccentric (Charleston) 
(The New Orleans Owls). 

4453.—**After you've gone (Charleston) and ** Davenport 
Blues (Blues) (Charleston Chasers). 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE (3s.). 


B.5247.—* Kiss me again (waltz) and Who do you love (fox-trot) 
(Jack Hylton’s Hyltonians). The saxophones are too 
heavy in the waltz. 

B.5252.—* Dear Child (waltz) and *Silver Song Bird (fox-trot) 
(Jack Hylton’s Hyltonians). 

B.5255.—"** Julius (fox-trot) and **My Sunday Girl (fox-trot) 
(Jack Hylton’s Hyltonians). The latter fox-trot is 
played in slow time. 

B.5292.—A little Birdie told me so (Peggy-Ann) (fox-trot) 
(R. W. Kahn and his Orchestra) and Where’s that Rainbow? 
(Peggy-Ann) (George Olsen and his Music). An excellent 
record. 

B.5304.—**Supplication and * Russian Lullaby (waltzes) (Savoy 
Orpheans). 

B.5305.—* The Bandy Bandolero (Spanish one-step) and * Little 
Jack Horner (fox-trot) (The Sylvians). 

B.5309.—There’s a little white house (fox-trot) and A Tree in the 
Park from Peggy-Ann (fox-trot) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra). 

B.5311.—Song of the Wanderer (fox-trot) and That Saxophone 
Waltz (waltz) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 





IMPERIAL (2s.). 


1784.—South Wind (Charleston) and Nesting time (fox-trot) 
(Sam Lanin’s Dance Orchestra). 

1785.—** Take your finger out of your mouth (fox-trot) and 
** Silver Song Bird (fox-trot) (Fred Rich’s Dance Orches- 


tra). 
eee th looking for @ girl named Mary (waltz) and So 
Blue (waltz) (Adrian Schubert’s Dance Orchestra). 
1787.—**Meadow Lark (fox-trot) and *Blue Skies (fox-trot) 
(The Imperial Dance Orchestra). 
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PARLOPHONE. 

Whilst still keeping the high standard set by their “‘ Royalty ”’ 
series (all of which are worth possessing) the Parlophone 
people have also produced some excellent records amongst 
their 2s. 6d. series. Billy Whitlock’s record No. 5827 provides 
two delightful waltzes in old-fashioned waltz time, against 
which the modern waltzes show to a great disadvantage. 

(3s. each.) 

R.3348.— Sa-lu-ta (6-8 one-step) and She’s got “ It *’ (one-step) 
(Sam Lanin and his Famous Players). 

R.3349.—** Riverboat Shuffle (fox-trot) and ** Ostrich 
(fox-trot) (Frankie Trumbauer and _his 
Another good ‘“‘ hot ”’ record. 

R.3350.—Arkansas Blues (Blues fox-trot) and The Wang- 
Wang Blues (Blues fox-trot) (The Goofus Washboards). 


Walk 
Orchestra). 


(2s. 6d. each.) 

E.5820.—The Jersey Walk (Honeymoon Lane) (fox-trot) and 
The Little White House (Honeymoon Lane) (fox-trot) 
(Tom Stacks and his Minute Men). 

E.5821.—A Lane in Spain (fox-trot) and Coronado Nights 
(fox-trot) (The Gotham Troubadours). 

E.5822.—**I wonder how I look when I'm asleep (fox-trot) 
(Harry Raderman’s Dance Orchestra) and **Sad’n Blue 
(fox-trot) (Lew Gold’s Society Orchestra). The latter 
is another slow time fox-trot very well played. 

E.5823.—**I want to be miles from evryone (Charleston) and 
Moonbeams, kiss her for me (fox-trot) (The Parlophone 
Melodians). 

E.5827.— Lullaby (Waltz) and 
Whitlock with Orchestra). 

E.5836.—** Oh! the Whippoorwill sings in the Sycamore (Charles 
ton) and *Oh! Baby, don’t we get along ? (Charleston) 
(Harry Reser’s Jazz Pilots). 

E.5836.—**JI haven't told her, she hasn’t told me (Charleston) 
and *Forgive me (fox-trot) (Harry Raderman’s Dance 
Orchestra). 

E.5839.—** One o'clock Baby (fox-trot) and **Me and my 
shadow (Charleston) (Gotham Troubadours). 

E.5840.—** Russian Lullaby (waltz) and **C’est vous (waltz) 
(Will Perry and his Orchestra.) 


REGAL. (2s. 6d.) 
8903.—** Half a Moon (fox-trot) and Why should I say that 
I’m sorry ? (waltz) (Hal Swain’s New Princes Orchestra). 
8904.— Positively-Absolutely (Charleston) and What do I care 
what somebody said ? (Charleston) (Raymond Dance Band). 
8905.—** Nesting Time (fox-trot) and Chilly Billy Wun Lung 
(fox-trot) (Raymond Dance Band). 
8906.—** The Devil is afraid of Music, Blues (blues) and *My 
heart stood still (‘One Dam Thing After Another ’’) (fox- 
trot) (Raymond Dance Band). 


WINNER (2s. 6d.). 
The Winner Company is to be congratulated on some very 
good records by Alfredo’s Band. 

4668.—Happy (Lady Luck) (Charleston) and Sing (Charleston) 
(Alfredo’s Band). 

4670.—Half a Moon (one-step) and Do the Black Bottom with 
me (Black Bottom) (Alfredo’s Band). 

4671.—**South Wind (Charleston) and ** Doll Dance (fox-trot) 
(Diplomat Novelty Orchestra). 

4675.—*Silver Song Bird (fox-trot) and Lily (fox-trot) (Regent 
Dance Orchestra). 

4677.—**I'll always remember you (fox-trot) and **Song of the 
Wanderer (fox-trot) (Pavilion Players). 

4678.—* Cover me up with sunshine (fox-trot) (Alfredo’s Band) 
anc ** Take your finger out of your mouth (fox-trot) (Pavilion 
Players). 

4681.—Where’s that Rainbow? and A Tree in the Park (fox-trots 
from Peggy-Ann) (Alfredo’s Band). 

4683.—If you see Sally (fox-trot) (Gaiety Dance Band) and 
** Honolulu Moon (waltz) (The Hawaiians). 


Rose Queen (waltz) (Billy 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 
I am glad to see the Harmaniacs once more in the list. 
2964.—*Slippery Elm (fox-trot) and *Milenberg Joys (fox- 
trot) (Devonshire Restaurant Dance Band). 
2965.—What makes baby cry ? (one-step) and It takes a good 
woman (blues) (Five Harmaniacs). 
2966.— Whispering Pines of Nevada (waltz) and Tumble-down 
cottage (fox-trot) (Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 
2967.—** Nesting Time (fox-trot) and **A garden in Italy (fox- 
trot) (Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 
2968.—* Looking at the World (fox-trot) and *The Birth of the 
Blues (fox-trot) (Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


The NORTH-WEST GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY meets again 
on October 9th; but there was an extra meeting in July at 
which Mr. Russell Forbes read a paper on Turandot which he 
kindly summarised for publication on another page. 


LONDONDERRY is starting a new Gramophone Society in 
September, the organiser being Superintendent G. W. Tipping, 
Baltic Buildings, Foyle Street. 

Similarly, a BRIGHTON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is to be 
inaugurated, if practicable, and Mr. F. Simms is summoning 
likely adherents to the fine new salon at Hannington’s for a 
preliminary recital. 

The SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY 
had a demonstration on August 8th of ‘‘ good records at 
popular prices.” 

The AUCKLAND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY in New Zealand 
reports that it is flourishing and has a leading local pianist as 
member who helps by playing the themes and expounding the 
structure of such works as the Schubert Trio in B flat. The 
Hon. Sec. is Mr. B. O. Heather, 48, Mangere Street, Otahui. 


The ILFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
has a meeting to-day (September Ist) at 2, Richmond Road, 
High Road, Ilford, to which any of our readers are cordially 
invited by Mr. H. Whitehead, the Hon. Sec. The new H.M.V. 
table model will be demonstrated. 

The August meeting of the BLACKBURN AND DISTRICT 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY was largely attended and a pro- 
gramme ranging from the Fifth Symphony to dance music 
much enjoyed. The Hon. Sec., Mr. T. C. Egan, 45, Oozehead 
Lane, Blackburn, announces a whist drive and dance in 
October, and there is talk of moving to larger premises. 


The Phonograph reports new societies in U.S.A. almost 
every month: the latest are at CHELTENHAM and 
BALTIMORE. 





RECORDS BY RETURN POST 


Gramophonists in all parts of the United 

Kingdom should turn to page xiv and read 

about the wonderful advantages offered to 
them by 


Gijred Imhof. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
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THE NEW MAM’SELLE 


Some New Language Records 
By W. R. ANDERSON 


ad [ Ja homme qui connait deux langues vaut 

deux hommes,’’ runs the saying; or, in the 

sweeping version attributed to Charles V., 
** You are worth as many men as you know lan- 
guages.”’ In surveying three schemes which make 
use of the gramophone in teaching languages, I 
would, in commending these sayings to my readers, 
urge also most strongly, apart from the mental and 
possible commercial benefit of such study, and the 
bracing pleasure of it, the supreme value of even a 
small knowledge of a foreign tongue in starting 
us upon the road that leads us to understand the 
mind of our neighbour, and helps us to get away 
from the narrowing superiorities of nationalisms that 
divide and embitter us. And, in passing, may I urge 
that some of the time now spent in schools in obtain- 
ing a specialised knowledge of certain sides of Latin 
and Greek literature might more valuably be spent 
in getting a grasp of modern languages that would 
enable young people to develop their minds in closer 
harmony with those of foreign peoples ? 

The various schemes under review are brought 
forward respectively by the Linguaphone Institute, 
who were the pioneers in the use of the gramophone 
in language teaching, by Messrs. Foyle, of Charing 
Cross Road, whose ‘* Foylophone French Course ”’ 
is before me, and by The Gramophone Company, 
which is also putting forth a French course shortly. 

Some of the best thoughts about learning languages 
that I have ever come across are contained in the 
suggestive and extremely interesting article by H. O. 
Coleman on Linguistics, in the 1925 edition of 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia. He suggests that ‘* pro- 
bably more stupid people succeed in language learn- 
ing than in any other activity.”” On reading this 
I took courage, and determined to persevere with a 
few more languages before I die. I strongly recom- 
mend all who are keen on languages to read Mr. 
Coleman’s article. He considers the grounds of the 
child’s success in learning to speak, and seeks the 
reasons for his acquirement of skill. The child is 
** born a language-learning animal,’’ though he has 
no special capacity (with the possible exception of a 
certain measure of the telepathic sense) that grown- 
ups have not. Mr. Coleman, in describing some of 
the child’s advantages, shows us adults what to avoid. 
He describes him as ‘‘ eager without being anxious,”’ 
as ** not irritated by failure to remember,”’ as ** not 
worrying to improve his memory,’’ and as “ not 
fatiguing his interest.’’ Of course, he learns through 
interest, largely—self-interest, if you will; but at that 
time of life self-interest need not be entirely selfish- 
ness, as it so often becomes when we grow up. 


The Linguaphone system was described by the 
Editor in the issue of November, 1926, and in another 
issue Mr. P. Wilson spoke of his very satisfying 
progress with the German course of the Institute. My 
experience has been confined to its French records, 
which I have found, in experiment upon a repre- 
sentative subject, well designed for their purpose. It 
will be remembered that the thirty lessons, each 
occupying one side of a 10 in. record, correspond with 
the text in the book supplied. Facing the text is a 
picture containing all the objects mentioned in the 
lesson. A vocabulary in the foreign language and in 
English is printed, and so every word is readily under- 
stood, and, after repetition of the speech upon the 
disc, imitated. 

The ideal system of teaching languages presupposes, 
of course, the living native teacher who knows your 
tongue as well as he knows his own. When you buy 
these records you are left to yourself a good deal. 
The responsibility for consistent and persistent work 
is yours. The Linguaphone Institute, I see, offers 
assistance and replies to questions. Its monthly 
magazine, The Linguist, is a good means of keeping 
in touch with its helpful activities, and maintains a 
good literary standard. 

There is ample scope in the Linguaphone courses, 
which are in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Afrikaans, Esperanto and English. Courses 
in Irish, Dutch, Chinese and Persian are in prepara- 
tion. Literary courses, containing selections in prose 
and poetry from famous writers, can be had in French, 
Italian, German, English and Esperanto. The latest 
records, which I have just been trying, are those of 
the Travel Talk Courses. These are in French and 
Italian at present. Each course contains thirty 
talks about the geography, history, art, commerce, 
politics, etc., of the country. Some of the talks 
bring in a woman’s voice as well as that of a man. 
Hers is not quite so clear as his, but its quality soon 
becomes familiar. The speech in all the records I 
have heard is perfectly clear, and scarcely even in 
the dangerous “‘ s ”’ is there any lack of definition. 

It should be noted that the private student of the 
Linguaphone course is advised to obtain two booklets, 
one of ‘* Student’s Instructions ’”’ and another con- 
sisting of a ‘‘ Key ”’ to the exercises. The Lingua- 
phone Institute also sends some advance proofs of 
records of French songs, appealing speciaily to 
children, but enjoyable by anyone. These will be 
issued immediately. I shall say a few more words 
about them next month, and meanwhile commend 
them as the first fruits of an admirable idea. 

The Foylophone course has what seems to me one 
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vitally important element—the use of phonetics 
from the start. The course has been prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Louis M. Brandin, Professor 
of French in the University of London, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. J. W. Jeaffreson, the Senior Lecturer 
in French at University College, and he has written 
the text book, including a grammar and vocabulary, 
which is to be used with the records. One of his 
colleagues in the University, Professor Daniel Jones, 
in urging the importance of phonetic analysis of a 
foreign language by the teacher, and the ‘* phonetic 
training ”’ of the learner, describes this latter element 
as including *‘ ear training exercises for the organs 
of speech, learning to use the right sound in the right 
place in connected speech, and learning to pronounce 
the sounds and syllables of connected speech with the 
correct length, stress and intonation.’’ He adds that 
** there is only one satisfactory method of training the 
ear to recognise the speech sounds of a language. It is 
that a native teacher (or a teacher who pronounces as 
a native) should dictate meaningless words made up of 
sounds of the language. The learner writes the words 
by means of a phonetic transcription, and the teacher 
sees from what has been written whether the learner 
recognises accurately the various sounds of the lan- 
guage in different combinations. When the learner 
makes a mistake the teacher repeats the word, firstly 
giving the pronunciation represented by the learner, 
and then with the pronunciation originally dictated.”’ 

I shall return to Professor Jones’s ideas next 
month, when discussing more fully than space will 
now allow the H.M.V. records and book, which are 
being prepared with his collaboration. 

The Foylophone records include twenty-six lessons, 
those in the later stages ranging over a pretty wide 
field of interest and of language. No pictures are 
given, as in the Linguaphone system, but each word 
is phonetically represented below the French word. 
(The phonetic system is quite easy to grasp.) The 
first side or two will give anyone quite enough to do 
for a little in getting the distinctions between vowel 
sounds. We have only to listen to the teacher’s 
pronunciation of a word such as “ puits,’’ for in- 
stance, to realise that the average Englishman’s 
* pwee ”’ is not really good enough; and as it is as 
easy to be right as wrong from the start, I consider 
the introduction of phonetics in this system a point 
for strong praise. I doubt a little if this Foylophone 
course is quite simple enough at the start; but it 
seems to me to approximate very well to the prin- 
ciples of the child’s introduction to his own tongue, 
as outlined by Mr. Coleman—as nearly, that is, as 
records, with their necessarily limited amount of 
matter, can come. I am sure all the companies would 
insist that personal contact and questioning with a 
native teacher is the most valuable factor of all. The 
records do, however, afford a very useful means of 
supplementing this; and the student who can rarely 
have a teacher’s help by word of mouth, and who 
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realises what records can do for him and what they 
do not pretend to do, is likely to make sound and 
probably very quick progress, until he can widen his 
scope by residence in the foreign country, or at least 
visits to it, and personal lessons from a native. 

In using records one chiefly misses, of course, the 
instant correction and re-patterning of the teacher at 
one’s elbow, and the sight of his lips forming the 
sounds. A really acute ear is required before one can 
correct oneself with safety, by using the record’s 
repetition only. That degree of subtlety can be 
acquired by really patient and very frequently re- 
peated effort. The help of another person is 
valuable. Indeed, partnership in learning a foreign 
language is extremely helpful. Four ears are better 
than two. Some day, when the hearing-and-seeing 
telephone is developed, we may be able to pick up a 
great deal in this way in a very short time. 

It is impossible, of course, to indicate fully the 
trend of the various lessons; and at the time of 
writing the grammar and vocabulary are not ready, 
though they will be, I take it, by the time these 
words are in print. 

The H.M.V. French Course will consist of a volume 
and a Key-book to it (comprising some 660 pages in 
all), and fifteen records. Proofs of these have come 
to me so short a time before this article must be in 
print that I cannot do justice to them here, so I will 
reserve consideration of this Course until next month, 
when I can explain the scope of both it and the 
Foylophone system more fully. The title of the 
H.M.V. book makes one important distinction. It is 
Colloquial French for the English. Literary French 
is less useful to the beginner, who chiefly wants to 
talk a language and understand it when it is spoken. 
The authors are Mr. E. M. Stéphan, Senior Lecturer in 
French at University College, and Mr. Daniel Jones, 
Professor of Phonetics at the same College. The 
Course, like the others, is intended chiefly for self- 
training, though of course it can be used by teachers. 

Even on so brief a study of this scheme I am 
greatly taken with its thoroughness and simplicity. 
I pin my faith largely to the use of phonetics; and 
here I like particularly the indication of stress and 
intonation, which matter so much in speaking and 
understanding French. When learning by old self- 
teaching systems, by book alone, there was almost 
bound to be some disappointment on trying to con- 
verse with a Frenchman. His speech seemed so 
different from one’s English-French, so out of one’s 
range. I believe the new system is very much more 
valuable. How much, I shall try to say when I have 
listened to all the records now lying about me— 
records that I feel sure will provide means of delight- 
ful and profitable study for many solitary students. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN MUNICH AND SALZBURG 


By P.P. (assisted by N.P.) 


summer, taking Munich on the way, was made 

some months ago, but it was a stroke of unex- 
pected good fortune that added N.P. to my party at 
the last moment. 

The first important event in our programme was a 
performance of the Magic Flute at Munich. This took 
place at the Residenz-Theater, a small house in the 
rococo style, dating from 1751 and rich in traditions. 
So strong is the 18th century atmosphere that the 
modern audience seems almost an anachronism, but 
behind the scenes everything is of the latest. 

Four of the principal singers, Jokl (Queen of the 
Night), Kraus (Tamino), Bender (a most imposing 
Sarastro), and Rehkemper (a delightfully volatile 
Papageno) will be well known to my readers, but by 
far the most remarkable feature of the performance— 
and indeed of every performance that we have wit- 
nessed out here—was the ensemble. This includes 
not merely the team-work of the leading singers, but 
also the acting of the entire caste, the superlatively 
good orchestral playing, and indeed everything down 
to the minutest detail of the staging. The lighting (on 
the most modern lines) was particularly successful, 
and made the scenes in the temple extraordinarily 
impressive. Jokl’s singing did not quite come up to 
the expectations aroused by her records of this music 
—possibly she was not in very good voice—but Kraus, 
Bender, and Rehkemper were superb. 

From Munich we came by devious ways to Salz- 
burg, the journey being enlivened by N.P.’s and my 
own attempts to out-yodel one another. Arrived 
here our first thought was to pay our respects to the 
birthplace of Mozart. It was interesting to find hang- 
ing on the wall above one of his pianofortes the print 
of the youthful composer reproduced in the February, 
1926, number of THE GRAMOPHONE, and no less inter- 
esting to examine the instruments themselves, one of 
which was provided with no less than six pedals. 
Another was used by the master during the com- 
position of the Magic Flute, and upon these N.P. and 
I, greatly daring, played a few hesitating notes, in 
spite of this being strictly verboten! 

That Mozart should occupy a large place in the pro- 
gramme of this Festival is natural enough, and we 
have listened to performances of Figaro and Don 
Juan which, without being equal to the Munich Magic 
Flute, easily surpassed anything that Covent Garden 
has done in this direction other than the famous 
Beecham production of Figaro. 

Here, again, it was not the individual stars, fine 
as they were, that made the difference, but the en- 


M: intention to visit the Salzburg Festival this 


semble, the result of intelligent, co-ordinated effort 
and intensive rehearsal. This is not to suggest, how- 
ever, that the castes themselves were not strong ones. 
In Don Juan Leporello was taken by Richard Mayr, 
Zerlina by Elisabeth Schumann, and Octavio by 
Alfred Piccaver, all of whom are familiar to Londoners 
at Covent Garden and to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
from their records. Piccaver’s sustained and brilliant 
singing of Il mio tesoro (in its German version, of 
course) justly brought the house down and made one 
proud of one’s compatriot. The Sextet at the end of 
the opera, by the way, was omitted, much to our 
disappointment. The Figaro production was, on the 
whole, less interesting. Some of the sparkle seemed 
to have evaporated in the process of the translation 
from Italian to German, and even Richard Mayr in 
the title-part did not quite manage to carry con- 
viction. The other members of the caste, excellent 
though they were, need no special mention, as none 
of them bear names familiar to the British gramo- 
phile. (N.P., the night I went to Figaro, attended a 
performance of Mozart’s earliest opera, written when 
he was quite a child, Bastien und Bastienne, in the 
local Marionette Theatre, which he reported to be 
quite enchanting.) 

The performances of the Mozart operas took place 
in the Stadt-Theater, an adequate but quite ordinary 
building, the settings being provided out of stock. 
A quite different atmosphere prevailed in the Fest- 
spielhaus, where the directors of the Festival, who 
include such notable figures as Franz Schalk, Max 
Reinhardt, and Bruno Walter, with Strauss as a 
benevolent genius in the background, have allowed the 
fullest scope to their imagination, and where beautiful 
surroundings enable the audience better to realise the 
true festival spirit. Wisely refusing to be limited to 
the works of one man, or even to the single art of 
music, the directors have selected for production 
here Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, and Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
Kabale und Liebe we have been unable to see, but the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music 
superbly played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and a highly original setting by Reinhardt, was 
an unforgettable experience. Adequately to describe 
this performance would need a special article, so full 
was it of points to interest the English spectator. The 
first view of the forest, lit by a crescent moon beneath 
a sky spangled with stars, was one of the most 
thrilling moments we have ever had in the theatre. 
The final rehearsals alone, so we learnt from a trust- 
worthy source, had occupied three days and three 
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nights continuously, and the result was a precision 
of detail that is practically unknown upon the English 
stage. 

Nor were the musicians in any way inferior to their 
dramatic coadjutors, and one realised for the first 
time how perfectly appropriate Mendelssohn’s music 
can be made to sound. 

The wood wind chords in the Overture and the 
playing of the horns throughout were only two of 
the features that made one wish that a microphone 
could have been installed in the theatre and the 
fleeting impressions preserved in a series of records. 
But the Nocturne, as usual, seemed a little out of 
keeping, as if for a moment Mendelssohn’s inspiration 
had run a little thin. 

Before passing on to the culminating point of the 
Festival, the production of Fidclio, a word may per- 
haps be said about the conductors. Don Juan and 
Fidelio were in the very capable hands of Franz 
Schalk, and Figaro received an equally well-balanced 
rendering under the baton of Robert Heger. Perhaps 
the most notable point in both productions was the 
ease with which the transition was made from 
recitative to air or ensemble and vice versa. No pause 
occurred before the entry of orchestra or pianoforte, 
and so cunningly was the dovetailing contrived that 
it required a deliberate effort of attention to perceive 
when the change was being made. 

One of the artistic directors to the Festival was, we 
discovered, an old fellow student ,of ours at the 
R.A.M., Paul Kerby, and from him we learnt much 
of the inner workings of the Festival. He also spoke, 
incidentally, of the difficulties he experienced in 
getting over English records at short notice. Often, 
he said, he would wish to play an English recorded 
work to a fellow artist in Vienna or elsewhere, to con- 
vince him of its suitability for inclusion in Continental 
programmes; but again and again he had been com- 
pelled to relinquish the idea owing to the failure of 
the records to arrive in a reasonable time. Surely 
this is a matter to which the recording companies 
might direct their attention. 

Neither in Munich nor in Salzburg have we seen 
many gramophone shops, and those that exist do not 
compare favourably with their British counterparts. 
A lot of spade work is necessary before the gramo- 
phone can reach anything like the position it holds 
in England. Englishmen in these parts must be 
mainly dependent on supplies from home. It thus 
appears especially important for the companies to see 
that their service is well organised. 

To return to the Festival-—the greatest triumph of 
all was undoubtedly Fidelio, with Lotte Lehmann in 
the title part and Franz Schalk at the conductor’s 
desk. There were other notable names in the cast, 
such as Piccaver, Mayr, Schumann and Jerger; but 
the two first mentioned stand out so pre-eminently 
that the evening may be regarded as their own, 
though one must acknowledge the splendid support 


they had from the producer, Dr. Wallerstein, and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. This is another 
production that really demands an article to itself. 
Fidelio may or may not be a great opera, but it 
certainly is great music. Neither N.P. nor I had 
previously been convinced that it was possible to 
stage it successfully, but this production has shown 
us both that, given artists and a producer with 
sufficient vision, money, and apparatus, it can be 
made one of the supreme things in all dramatic liter- 
ature. The outstanding moments of the opera were the 
Canon Quartet, Leonora’s great aria, the Prisoners’ 
Choruses, and above all the deeply moving meeting 
between the lovers in the dungeon (spoken, be it 
noted, not sung). And yet in this list we find we have 
omitted the performance of the No. 3 Leonora Over- 
ture, played before the final scene, a piece of artistry 
so complete that even the rather stolid audience was 
roused to enthusiasm, and at the end of the opera 
refused to disperse until the conductor had appeared 
with the leading singers and been given the thanks 
all felt they owed him. It only remains to speak of 
the Schubert concert at the Mozarteum, at which the 
works given were the Unfinished and the C major 
Symphonies. Franz Schalk and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic were the performers, and one got an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the finish of their work, un- 
hampered by dramatic or vocal considerations. The 
air of mystery at the beginning of the Unfinished 
was splendidly contrived, and set the keynote of a 
performance which was more dramatic and lyrical. 
The tone of the orchestra, however, was a little over- 
whelming in so small a building, and, as I said to 
N.P. on leaving, the difference between the sound of 
this and an English orchestra was very much the 
difference between a Polydor and a Columbia record. 

We left the Festival feeling that though we had had 
a busman’s holiday, yet the impressions we had 
received, the music we had heard, made it all very 
well worth while. If our reviews, for the next month 
or two, seem to demand a higher standard of ex- 
cellence than before, readers will know from what 
source the high criterion has come. 





GLASSCOE 
HAS THE 


PICKUPS 
£3.15 UAT20 £3.15 


First in the Tests. 


USE YOUR “WIRELESS” TO GET UNCANNY REALISM 
AND VOLUME FROM GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
Mr. W. J. Turberville-Crewe, M.Inst.R.E., in attendance 1 to6 p.m. 
Technical advice gratis. Every H.M.V.& Columbia Record 
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CREDE EXPERTO _ 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


Sounp-Boxes ror Exectric Recorpine—continued. 


Diaphragms and Gaskets. 


Peni what has already been said it will be 
realised that in sound-boxes of the ordinary type 
one must compromise between diaphragm stiff- 
ness and mass. Now the stiffness varies directly as 
the cube of the thickness and the mass only as the 
first power. So that by doubling the thickness and 
the mass one can obtain eight times the stiffness. On 
the other hand, the mass varies directly and the stiff- 
ness inversely as the area of the diaphragm. So that 
by increasing the area we not only increase the mass 
but also decrease the stiffness, unless, indeed, we 
increase the thickness and therefore the mass still 
more. A little calculation will show that to get the 
same stiffness a diaphragm 65 mm. in diameter would 
have to be 3} times as heavy as one of the same 
material only 42 mm. in diameter. 

It is not at all easy to say in advance what the effect 
of any particular compromise will be. A great deal 
depends on the manner in which the diaphragm is 
gripped in the gaskets at the edge. With small 
diaphragms at any rate the quality of the repro- 
duction is remarkably sensitive to variations of gasket 


quality, and we shall show later on how it is possible 


to make use of this property to ‘** tune ”’ a sound-box. 
We do not use the word ‘‘ tune,’’ of course, in the 
sense in which one talks about tuning a piano, but 
rather in the mechanical sense, e.g., tuning a motor 
car or aeroplane engine. It simply means that we 
make fine adjustments to balance one thing against 
another. It is perhaps significant that the larger the 
diaphragm the less sensitive it is to variations of 
gasket pressure. The reason seems to be that the 
mass of the diaphragm is so much greater and the 
stiffness smaller that a much greater change in the 
clamping conditions is necessary to produce propor- 
tionate effects. For this reason one would expect 
that increasing the size of the diaphragm would make 
a sound-box more stable in performance but less 
sensitive, and this, in fact, we find to be the case. 


It is possible, however, in indicate in a general way 
what the effects of mass, stiffness and clamping are. 
If we could assume that it were possible to obtain a 
diaphragm which is perfectly stiff, with its edge quite 
free, operating directly into open space, an increase 
of mass would attenuate higher frequencies, and there 
would be a gradually decreasing response as we go up 
the scale. This is exactly the opposite effect from 
that of a horn in the shape of a wide-angled cone. 
The combination of the two, then, might produce a 
uniform response throughout the scale, and this seems 
to be the method adopted, and with considerable 


success, in inertia-controlled, coil-driven loud 
speakers of the Rice-Kellog type. In actual practice, 
however, these conditions are never properly fulfilled. 
A diaphragm is not perfectly stiff and free-edged, and 
this, with the mass of the diaphragm, produces 
definite resonances. The effect corresponds to that 
in electrical science of a coil and condenser in series. 
Moreover, a short horn with a small opening is less 
effective in damping out resonances than a long one 
with a large opening, and indeed has pronounced 
resonances within the musical range itself. In 
practice, then, a system of this sort produces a 
response which may cover a wide range but is un- 
even in that range. And since instrumental quality 
depends on the proportions of the various overtones 
to each other and these resonances may affect the 
overtones in varying degree, so the instrumental 
quality suffers considerably. 

The strength and pitch of these diaphragm reson- 
ances are determined by the mass and compliance. 
The smaller we keep the mass and the greater the 
lateral stiffness and edge compliance, the less marked 
will be the resonances. As we have seen, the larger 
we make the diaphragm the more difficult this 
becomes. In our recent work we have proceeded on 
a different principle, and, we think, with conspicuous 
success. We have used small mica diaphragms of not 
more than 46 to 48 mm. in diameter and between 6 
and 7 thousandths of an inch in thickness. We have 
then adjusted the gasket clamping so that the edge 
compliance is as great as possible, thereby reducing 
the strength of the resonances. Such resonances as 
there are are fairly high in pitch, the main ones being 
due to the combination of mass and compliance in 
the stylus-bar and needle. From one point of view 
this high pitch of the resonances is a disadvantage, 
since a high-pitched resonance is always more un- 
pleasant than a low-pitched one. With small gramo- 
phones, therefore, this method may not be satis- 
factory since the small amplifier is not able to damp 
out the high-pitched resonances sufficiently. But 
with a long horn, such as the ‘* Panharmonic,”’ 
designed on a logarithmic basis, the damping is 
sufficient to obliterate the sound-box resonances, and 
since the resonances of the horn itself are very low 
and not very strong save in the region below the range 
of the present recording, the response is reasonably 
uniform and even. The difficulty, indeed, has not 
been to avoid resonances and shrillness of tone such 
as is usually associated with small sound-boxes, but 
to keep the response from falling off slightly as we go 
from bass to treble, with a resultant deadness and 
backwardness of tone. 
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CORNUCOPIAE 


A Study in Gramophone Theory 
By P. WILSON 


II.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES (continued): VOLUME. 


strength *’ we have really been begging rather 

an important question. What do we mean 
by ** full strength ’’? How is it measured, and 
what is our standard of comparison? This question 
is much more difficult than might be thought 
at first sight. We talk glibly about the ** loudness 
of a sound ”’ or the ** volume of the reproduction ”*’ 
without any precise notion of what we mean. 
Many gramophonists assume that when they hear 
a reproduction which rings in their ears it is because 
there is too much volume. But one can listen 
to a full orchestra at close quarters without getting 
any such sensation, although the volume of sound 
is much greater than we can ever hope to get 
from a gramophone. What they are mistaking for 
volume is only a considerable over-emphasis of some 
particular range of frequencies. It has been suggested 
that the proper aural test for volume is carrying- 
power, and this certainly is a much better criterion 
and possibly the best rough-and-ready one that we 
are likely to find. But it depends to a large extent 
on the character of the surroundings. Normally low 
notes do not carry nearly so well as high ones. From 
a gramophile’s point of view perhaps the most useful 
illustration of this is that of the difference between 
the balance and quality of the instruments in a band 
or orchestra when heard from different positions. 
When next you hear a band playing in the open notice 
the remarkable change of quality as you walk further 
away from it; the bass notes gradually become fuzzy 
and less overpowering and the instrumental colour 
gets less definite. Similarly, the quality you hear in 
a concert hall or opera house depends largely on your 
position and distance from the performers. Those 
who are accustomed to sit in the stalls get quite a 
different standard of quality from those who usually 
have to be content with the gallery; and at Covent 
Garden, for example, the quality of the sounds heard 
in the gallery varies quite a lot according as your seat 
is at the back, front or in the wings. 

These considerations are of vital importance to 
gramophiles generally and to record reviewers in 
particular. The musical critic usually hears an 
original performance from an essentially different 
position from the majority of ordinary listeners, and 
his standard for that reason alone, and apart 
altogether from questions of training, etc., is likely to 
be different from that of the ordinary man. The argu- 
ment applies even more strongly in the case of con- 


I: talking of ‘‘ recording tones at their full 


ductors or artists. I venture to suggest that this 
circumstance is more responsible for differences of 
opinion amongst record reviewers than has ever been 
thought, or at any rate confessed. Some time ago 
Mr. Mackenzie twitted the Expert Committee about 
being very solicitous for the higher frequencies. But 
he told me on one occasion that he could not bear to 
listen to a performance at a theatre or a concert hall 
unless he were at the front of the stalls. I suggest 
that his experience of the stage from his youth has 
established in his mind a standard of balance between 
instruments which is different from that possessed by 
the ordinary listener. I do not want to enter into an 
argument as to whether that standard is better or 
worse ; the probability that it is different and inclines 
rather to a stronger emphasis of the bass is sufficient 
to explain many minor disagreements which become 
evident from time to time. 


There is one practical corollary which might well 
be mentioned here. In the early days of electrical 
recording it was often asserted by outside observers 
that the microphone was being placed too near the 
artists. The assumption seemed to be that the micro- 
phone should be at the same distance as the ordinary 
listener. But in that case there would have been a 
double attenuation of the bass, first by distance and 
then by the recorder. Owing to the nature of the 
frequency response of the recorder, it was much to be 
preferred from every point of view that the micro- 
phone should be closer to the artists than the ordinary 
listener usually is. To put it too close would alter 
the relative distances from each instrument or group 
of instruments too much. In experimenting with 
distances, therefore, the recording experts were wiser 
than their critics. 


The arguments developed above apply equally well 
to explain the differences of appreciation of the 
musical colour of single instruments by various 
listeners, since this is due to the proportions of the 
overtones to the fundamental tone and to each other. 
But here there is an even more potent factor. It is 
undoubted that the ear is more sensitive to some 
particular pitches than to others ; and those particular 
pitches are not the same for different listeners. Even 
experienced listeners can differ substantially in their 
estimates of the loudness of two pure tones of different 
pitch, though the conditions of listening may be 
identical. This physiological fact no doubt has its 


part in the formation of ‘‘ taste.”’ 
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JULIA CULP 


A Great Lieder Singer 
By J. F. PORTE 


N his most interesting series of articles on ‘* The 
[singing of Lieder,’’ which must for a long time be 

the paramount source of information and guidance 
to the gramophonist, Mr. Herman Klein drew atten- 
tion to the only complete song cycle by Schumann 
which had then been recorded—the Frauenliebe und 
Leben cycle of 1840, Op. 42.* ‘* The eight songs are 
recorded,”’ he wrote (March, 1927, p. 403), ** by that 
gifted mezzo-soprano, Julia Culp (Odeon X.52948-55), 
one on each side of four 10 in. discs. All are so 
artisticaliy sung that I can hardly praise one more 
than another ... She realises with rarest feeling 
the intensity of the woman’s love and her limitless 
adoration for the miraculous kind of man—truly the 
herlichste von allen—whom the poet has here de- 
picted, which makes the touching finale doubly sad. 
The voice comes out well in all this, but I regret to 
say that the accompaniments are badly played on a 
dreadful piano; one vibrates with human happiness, 
the other with a jarring sound of thin wires.”’ 

In spite of this last qualification, with which I am 
forced to agree, I advise all those who seek high 
musical art rather than mechanical novelty on gramo- 
phone records to buy the complete set. The Frauen- 
liebe und Leben contains the essence of that wave of 
romanticism which swept through Germany in the 
nineteenth century. To-day we may recognise more 
clearly than ever that Schumann was its supreme 
exponent, and his influence (or, to use a wider view, 
the influence of the school he exalted) can be 
obviously felt in the songs of Richard Strauss in our 
own day. Fully to appreciate the Schumann song 
cycle it is necessary to understand the epoch his 
genius created. The story of his life, as in the cases 
of other composers, has done him little good. We 
are apt to regard him as a morbid dreamer who pur- 
sued a quite obvious course to the madhouse. The 
imaginative mind is under the delusion that this can 
be traced in the music, and thus the composer is not 
understood. 

It is true that Schumann’s mind was exceptionally 
sensitive to impressions from persons, scenes and 
fancies, and for each vivid impression he strove to 
find a genuine musical expression. Yet although the 
topics that attracted him were wonderfully varied, 
they were always of an elevated and noble character. 
These are the traits of genius that irresponsible people 
attribute to a man marked out for a lunatic! The 


-* The Bettendorf records of the cycle are reviewed by Mr. 
Klein this month.—Ep. ] 





truth is that in Schumann’s music there is actually a 
marked absence of the abnormal and morbid; but 
the marks of culture and spiritual distinction are 
everywhere seen. 

By common consent the best of his songs are 
regarded as the strongest utterances in their class in 
the period following Schubert, and the Frauenliebe 
und Leben is one of the greatest of his song cycles. 
It is hard to find in it anything that is morbid, or 
even which may honestly be described as sugary 
romanticism. Whatever the faults of German nine- 
teenth century romanticism as a whole, this song 
cycle of Schumann can be described as no less than 
sheer poetic warmth and beauty. His compression of 
style is almost extreme, but it should not be com- 
pared with the vastly inferior imitation found even 
in, say, Morgen! by Richard Strauss. Listening 
to the latter, one feels how truly it has been said that 
Schumann left no disciples (excepting his wife), but 
many imitators. 

Mme. Culp is a splendid interpreter of Schumann. 
Unlike the modern German lieder singer, she finds 
the spiritual depth of the composer beyond the mere 
fringe of romanticism. She feels the sweetness of 
its poetry where others only imagine a saccharine 
sentiment. Listen to her reading of Nun hast du mir 
den ersten. Such understanding of Schumann’s 
nobility may never be heard again if the modern 
German lieder singers have their way. 

During the past few years the gramophone has 
brought into existence a large musical public. This 
public is by no means part of what we may regard as 
the real concert-going fraternity of much older stand- 
ing. True it is that much of the latter has been 
absorbed into the gramophone musical world, but 
they are not always its greatest enthusiasts. They 
can recall too many thrills and wonders of pre-war 
concert-going. The gramophonist, on the other hand, 
gets all his thrills from his instrument. It has shown 
and taught him so much. But there are certain 
names which mean little to him; and I think Julia 
Culp is one of these. Unlike Galli-Curci, Heifetz and 
others, she is not a real gramophone celebrity. And 
she is remembered only by pre-war music-lovers, for 
I believe she has not sung here since the war. But 
gramophonists can make discoveries, and I hope they 
will discover Julia Culp. 

She was born in Holland in 1881. Her lovely voice 
was discovered when she was but twelve years of age, 
but for nine years she studied the violin. Later she 
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entered Cornelie van Zatens Meisterschule am Kon- 
servatorium zu Amsterdam, and afterwards studied 
under Frau Etelka Gerster in Berlin. After this she 
made a successful début, and has since been welcomed 
in every country in Europe, and also in Scandinavia 
and the United States of America. Her voice is 
beautiful and her art is peerless, while she is success- 
ful in languages that are foreign to her. At her first 
concert in London in 1909 she was justly acclaimed 
as one of the finest of living lieder singers. It is some 
years since she has been heard here, and her fame is 
somewhat overshadowed by Gerhardt and even 
Hempel. That there is no reason for this may be 
proved by her gramophone records. 

Admirers of Hugo Wolf may be interested to re- 
member that Julia Culp was one of a group of artists 
who championed that lonely and struggling genius. 
She has made a record of his Heimweh (‘* Home- 
sickness *’) (10 in. Polydor, 70531). A singer of the 
song as distinct from the operatic aria, she long ago 
used the one-composer programme. An all-Schubert 
or all-Brahms programme is perhaps now associated 
with Elena Gerhardt, but this high culture exposition 
of song was not unknown to lovers of a Julia Culp 
recital in pre-war days. It is probable that we shall 
get no more records of Julia Culp, but the com- 
paratively short list of this true artist can give a 
world of pleasure to lovers of her exquisite singing. 
I am told, to my sorrow, that one of her best records 
(H.M.V. D.A.155) is withdrawn. This contained the 
lovely yet simple Dutch Serenade by de Lange, sung 
in Dutch with harp accompaniment. I hope that 
some gramophonists will be fortunate enough to 
secure this record. Debussy himself accompanied his 
Nuit d’étoiles on the reverse side. 

Altogether, Julia Culp has honoured Dutch musical 
art, and she is much loved by her people and their 
Queen. She might have been one of the gramo- 
phone’s great discoveries, but, as it is, the position is 
reversed and we must turn back to the gramophone 
to recall this very great artist in song. I would say 
to the newer school of gramophone lovers—forget for a 
moment the wonders of the actual present, and take 
this feast from the past which, although quite imme- 
diate, is easily overlooked. Here are some records 
in the English ‘* His Master’s Voice ”’ catalogue :— 

Still Night, Holy Night (Franz Gruber) and Cradle 
Song (Brahms), D.A.151. 

Dutch Folk-song, Gelukkig Vaderland, D.A.153. 

There are some fine records in the American 
** Victor ”? catalogue :— 

569. 10 in. Ave Maria (Schubert) and Mondnacht 
(Schumann). 

567. 10 in. Haidenréslein (Goethe-Schubert) and 
Im Abendret (Schubert). 

6066. 12 in. Du bist die Ruh’ and Sténdchen (both 
Schubert). 


J. F. Porte. 
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THE FOR-EM 


By ‘* Crump.” 


I bought a gramophone—a beautiful gramophone. 
It gave me great joy—but I read a magazine, and now 
—words fail me. 

The bass, yes, beautiful before, is now stupendous. 
I fitted rubbers to the castors. I play a record—a 
record that used to rattle a plate on the mantelshelf. 
It now falls off, I cannot keep it there. 

Six pounds of lead. Records never then wear out. 
Breathe, and it skips uninteresting passages. Cough, 
and it starts again. But stay! ‘* Twinkle-wax ”’ 
rubbed over each record staggers with results 
amazing. I could not see my face before. Its stark 
brutality positively lives to-day. 

My Hoover. Grime, colossal quantities of it, simply 
hop into the nozzle. Spotless fundamentals, shining 
overtones. 

I grease the elbows. Harmonics chuckle with 
delight at the facile impingement. I place a swing 
mirror ten feet in front of the machine—result, double 
tone. Two gramophones, one hypnotised by the other 
—until—I deflect a beam through the open window. 
Reflection catches gentleman in the street—his hat 
blows off. He looks round, sees no fundamental— 
pure imagination. He gathers his belonging—passes 
out of the beam. I change the record. 

And now a small piece of cotton-wool pushed into 
the stylus—cushions top of needle, result—no scratch, 
none at all—Patent Office glad. 

Further, tone-arm, triple parabola—goes round 
three times to one taper, rubber and game type with 
spring eclipse to ensure rigiflex necks, magnifying the 
fun in fundamental, and reducing the harm in 
harmonic. 

Triangular needles with two faces east, and one 
gone west. Gramophone now has no bottom—gas 
fire instead—set one hour on in summer-time, S.O.S. 
(Save all shillings). Result—warm glowing vibrancy 
in the bass, and scintillating security in the treble. 
Heath-double-Robinson motor. 
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OPERATIC TITLES 


Compiled by H. F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this series of contributions is to assist those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages in which the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised tit es in the catalogues. ] 


Introductory notes by the compiler :—In the following lists, 
equivalent titles of each excerpt are given, so far as they could 
be traced, in French, German, Italian and English. The original 
text always stands first; there may be numerous singing 
versions in the other languages, e.g., Voi che sapete (Le Nozze 
di Figaro), of which there are at least two German and four 
French versions, besides Heaven knows how many in English. 
Where many alternatives exist, the less important ones are 
omitted, provided the record catalogues contain other informa- 
tion from which they may readily be identified. 

The excerpts from each opera are cited in their order of 
occurrence in the score. Where recitatives are important from 
the indexing point of view, they are generally quoted and 
numbered separately, e.g., Faust, No. 22; in other cases they 
are quoted in brackets after the titles of the arias, etc., e.g., 
Carmen, Nos. 16, 19, 22, 24. Occasionally a song is indexed 
under the opening words of the chorus instead of the air ; 
such choruses are also quoted in brackets, e.g., Carmen, No. 13. 

When a record title is recitative, the aria that follows is 
almost invariably given on the record, but the recitative may 
or may not be sung, e.g., H.M.V. D.B.196, O santa medaglia, 
which gives this recitative and also the aria Dio possente, and 
H.M.V. D.B.810, Ah, je suis seule, which cuts this recitative 
and commences with the aria Dis-moi que je suis belle. 
Conversely, a record may be listed under the opening words of 
the aria and yet contain some of the preceding recitative, e.g., 
H.M.V. D.B.951, Ah, Jléve-toi soleil, which contains the 
recitative L’ Amour, Vamour. Thus, when the reader has 
elucidated an unfamiliar operatic title by finding an equivalent 
and more familiar one, he is warned not to form too definite 
an opinion as to where the excerpt begins and ends. 


FAUST. 


Ital. Faust e Margherita. Ger. Margarete. ng. Faust. 
Music by C. Gounod to libretto by J. Barbier and M. Carré. 
Acte Premier; Le Cabinet de Faust (Atio primo ; Erster Akt ; 

Act 1, Faust’s study.) 

1. Faust. Rien! En 
invano. Nichts! 
I call. 

2. Faust. Salut!6 mondernier matin! Arriva, estremo de’ 
mieidi! O Tag, dir gilt mein letzter Gruss! All hail, brightest 
of days and last! 

3. Chorus (girls). Paresseuse fille. 
schlummernde Magdelein. Careless, idle maiden. 

4, Chorus (men). Aux champs l’aurore nous rappelle. 
L’aurora ai campi ormai ci appella. Frisch auf, ins Feld, die 
Erde lacht. Come forth, ye reapers young and hoary. 

5. Faust. Mais ce Dieu, que peut-il pour moi? Ma il ciel 
che pud per me? Doch dieser Gott, was vermag er fiir mein 
Gliick ? If J pray there is none to hear. 

6. Faust. A moi les plaisirs. Io voglio il piacer. 
junges Blut. Be mine the delight. 

7. Faust and Mephistopheles. F. O merveille! M. Eh 
bien, que t’en semble? F. Ostupore! M. Ebben, che ti 
pare? F,. Ha, welch Wunder! M. Wohlan! Unter- 
schreibe! F. Heav’nly vision! M. Shall she love thee ? 

8. Faust. Je la reverrai? E la rivedrd? Werd’ ich sie 
wiederseh’n ? Shall I see her again ? 

9. Faust (and Mephistopheles). A moi les plaisirs (A toi la 
jeunesse). lo voglio il piacer (Tu brami il piacer). Ich fiihl’ 
junges Blut (Dir winkt siisse Lieb’). Be mine (thine) the delight. 


vain jinterroge. No! 
Umsonst befrage ich. Vain! 


Interrogo 
In vain do 


La vaga pupilla. Ah, 


O gib 


Acte Deuxiéme; La Kermesse (Atto secondo ;/. Zweiter Akt ; 
Act II, The Fair). 

10. Chorus (Cheeur, Coro, Chor). 
Kirmesszene ; Kirmesse scene. Vin ou biére. Su, da bere. 
Wein und Bier. Red or white liquor. 

1l. Valentine (recit), O toi, sainte médaille. O santa 
medaglia. O heiliges Sinnbild. Dear gift of my sister. 

12. Valentine (air). Invocation de Valentin, Valentins 
Gebet. Avant de quitter ces lieux. Dio possente, dio d’amor. 
Da ich nun verlassen soll. Even bravest heart may swell. 

13. Mephistopheles. Ronde du veau d’or; Rondo vom 
goldenen Kalb ; Ballad of the golden calf. 

Le veau d’or est toujours debout. Dio dell’ or del mondo 
signor. Ja, das Gold regiert die Welt. Clear the way for the 
calf of gold. 

14. Mephistopheles. A votre santé! 
euer Wohl! I drink to ye all! 

15. Valentineandchorus. Choral des épées ; Schwerterszene 
und Choral; Scene of the swords. Puisque tu peux briser le 
fer, regarde! S’hai tu poter di demon, vediamo! (Tu puoi la 
spada frangere). Ha, wir miissen der Hdlle Trug erliegen. 
*Gainst the Powers of Evil our arms asssailing. 

16. Chorus. Valse, valzer, Kirmeswalzer, waltz. 
que la brise légére. Come la brezza allor che lieve. 
Wéolkchen sich erheben. Light as air at early morning. 

17. Faust. Nepermettrez-vous pas ? Permetterestea me ? 
Mein schénes Fraulein. High-born and lovely maid. 


Scene de la kermesse ; 


Ai vostriamor! Auf 


Ainsi 
Leichte 


Acte Troisiéme; Le Jardin de Marguerite (Atto terzo ; Dritter 
Akt ; Act III, Marguerite’s Garden). 


Couplets de Siebel; Romanza; Siebels Arie ; 
Flower Song. Faites-lui mes aveux. Parlatele d’amor. Bliim- 
lein traut. Gentle flowers in the dew. 

19. Faust (recit). Quel trouble inconnu. 
in cor. Welch unbekannter Zauber. 
me ? 

20. Faust (air, cavatine, 
demeure chaste et pure. 


18. Siebel. 


Qual turbamento 
What is it that charms 


cavatina, Kavatine). Salut, 
Salve, dimora castae pura. Gegriisst 
sei mir, 0 heil’ge Staétte. All hail, thou dwelling pure and lowly. 

21. Marguerite. Ballad (or Chanson de la coupe) du roi de 
Thule; Lied vom Kénig von Thule; Ballad of the King of 
Thule. Il était un roi de Thule. C’era un re, un re di Thule. 
Es war ein Konig in Thule (recit., Ich gab’ was drum). O’er 
the sea, in Thule of old. 

22. Marguerite (recit.). O Dieu, que de bijoux! 
quanti gioiel! O Gott, welch reicher Schmuck ! 
what brilliant gems. 

23. Marguerite (air, valse, cabaletta). Air des bijoux ; 
aria dei gioielli; Schmuck-Arie (or Waltzer); Juwelen-Arie 
(or Waltzer); Jewel Song. Ah, je ris de me voir. Ah, é 
strano poter. Ha, welch ein Gliick. Ah, the joy past compare. 

24 to 32; Scéne du jardin; Gartenszene ; Garden Scene. 
25 and 26; quatuor; quartet. 28 to 30; duo; duett; 
love duet. 

24. Martha. 
vegg’io ? 
angels ! 

25. Faust. Prenez mon bras un moment! 
al braccio mio! Bitte, o nehmt meinen Arm! 
arm for a while. 

26. Faust. Eh quoi, toujours seule? E che, sempre sola! 
Und du bist stets alleine? But why are you lonely ? 


O ciel, 
O heaven, 


Giusto ciel, che 
Saints above and 


Seigneur Dieu, que vois-je ? 
Herr, mein Gott, was seh’ ich ? 


V’appoggiate 
Lean on my 








Blumenbeschwéorung. 
Protetti dalla 


27. Mephistopheles. Invocation ; 
Conjuration of the flowers. I] était temps. 
notte. Ihr stért mich sehr! It was high time. 
28. Margueriteand Faust. M. Ise fait tard. 
moi contempler ton visage. M. Tardi si fa. 
ancor contemplar. M. Es ist schon spat. F. 


F.  Laisse- 
F. Dammi 
Lasse mich 


in dein holdes Antlitz. M. The hour is late. F. Let me 
gaze. 
29. Faust. Eternelle!... O nuit d’amour. Sempre 


Ewig dein (Ohne Ende)!.. . 
O tender moon. 
Die Macht 


Notte d’amor. 
O Mondenschein. For ever! .. . 
30. Faust. Divine pureté. Tu vuoi ahime. 
der Unschuld siegt. O fair and tender child. 
31. Mephistopheles. Téte folle ... elle ouvre sa fenétre. 
Che bel matto . . . apre la sua finestra. Sie hat ihn beriickt. 


at 


. ihr Fenster 6ffnet sich. Why, you dreamer. . .. mid- 
night stars, you dreamer. 
32. Marguerite. Il m’aime. Ei m’ama. Er liebt mich. 


He loves me. 


Acte Quatriéme. I. La Chambre de Marguerite. II. La Rue. 
III. L’Eglise (Attoquarto; Vierter Akt; ActIV ; (i) Marguerite’s 
Chamber ; (ii) A street ; (tii) A church). 


Romance ; romanza; Romanze. Sile bonheur. 
Quando a te lieta. Als noch in Freude. When all was young. 

34. Chorus. Choeur des soldats; Coro dei soldati; Sol- 
datenchor; Soldiers’ chorus. Déposons les armes. . 
Gloire immortelle. Deponiam il brando. ... Gloria im- 
mortale. Legt die Waffen nieder. ... Hoch Ruhm und 
Ehre. Fold the flag, my brothers. . .. Glory and love to 
the men of old. 

35. Mephistopheles. 


33. Siebel. 


Sérénade de Mephisto; Serenata di 
Mefistofele; Staéndchen des Mephisto; Mephistopheles’ 
serenade. Vous qui faites ’endormie. Tu che fai l’addor- 
mentata. Scheinst zu schlafen, du im Stiibchen. Catarina, 
while you play at sleeping. 

36. Valentine. Scene du duel; 
vous, messieurs ? Che fate qui, signor ? 
steh’n! What is your will with me ? 

37. Valentine. Duel-Terzett; duel trio. Redouble, 6 
Dieu puissant. Raddoppia o cielo in me. Nimm mich in 
deine Hut. O Thou, who rulest Might. 

38. Martha. Par ici, par ici. mes amis! Per di qua 
si batton. Schnell hierher, Nachbarn, kommt! This way was 
the noise. 


duel scene. Que voulez- 
Ihr sollt mir Rede 


39. Valentine. Mort de Valentin; Valentins Tod; 
Valentine’s death. Ecoute-moi bien, Marguerite! Stammi 
ad udir, Margherita! Hd6re mich jetzt an, Margarete! Hear 


my last words, Margherita ! 

40 to 45. Seéene de leglise ; Scena della chiesa ; 
der Kirche; Kirchenszene ; Church Scene. 

40. Marguerite. Seigneur, daignez permettre. Signor, con- 
cesso sia. O Herr, so lasse heir. O Thou, who on Thy Throne. 

41. Mephistopheles. Souviens-toi du passé. Rammenta i 
lieti di. Weisst du noch, wie du einst. Recollect the old time. 

42. Marguerite. Dieu! quelle est cette voix ? Ciel! che 
voce odo mai? Gott! wie soll ich mich ? Ah, what sound in 
the gloom ? 

43. Choir. Quand du Seigneur le jour luira. 
di Dio il di verra. Wenn erscheint der Tag des Herrn. 
the book shall be unsealed. 

44. Choir. Que dirai-je alors au Seigneur ? 
al mio Signor? Lebt’-ich auch dem Herrn zu Nutz ? 
shall human sinners be ? 

45. Marguerite and choir. 
Signor, accogli la preghiera. 


Szene in 


Quando 
When 


Che dird allora 
Where 


Seigneur, accueillez la priére. 
O habe mit uns Erbarmen. O 


Thou on Thy throne who dost hear us. 

Note. 
bonheur ”’ transferred to Scene II. 
after Scene III. 


Scene I, Act IV. is usually cut and the air ‘Si le 
Often, Scene IT is played 
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Acte Cinquieme; I. Les Montagnes du Hartz; II. La Prison 
(Atto quinto ; Fiinfter Akt ; Act V ; (i) The Hartz Mountains ; 
(it) A prison cell. 


46 and 47. La nuit de Walpurgis (Walpurgis Night). 

46. Mephistopheles. Jusqu’aux premiers feux du matin. 
Bis naht das erste Morgenrot. 

47. Faust. Doux nectar, en ton ivresse. 
weissen Schaum (Trinklied). 

48 to 53 ; Scene de laprison ; Kerkerszene ; Gefangnisszene ; 
Prison Scene. 49 to 51; Duo de la prison; Kerkerduett ; 
duet. 52 to 53; Trio dela prison; Trio final; Kerkertezett ; 
Terzett-Finale ; Prison trio. 

48. Mephistopheles. Le jour va luire. 
Der Tag bricht an. The day is dawning. 

49. Faust. Mon coeur est pénétré. Penetrato e il mio cor. 
Welch tiefer Jammer. My heart is torn with grief. 

50. Faust and Marguerite. Oui, c’est moi (toi)! Je t’aime. 
Si, son io che t’ amo; Si, sei tu, io t’amo. Ach, ich dich jetzt 


In des Nektars 


Il giorno appare. 


umfange. Yes (Ah), I love thee only. 
51. Marguerite. Attends! Voicilarue. Sostiam! Illoco 
é questo. O wart’! Dass ich’s ganz fasse! Not yet! This 


is the fair. 

52. Mephistopheles. Alerte, alerte! ou vous étes perdus! 
All’ erta, all’ erta! o tempo pit non é! Auf eilet, auf eilet ! 
Schon naht sich der Morgen! Then leave her, then leave her, 
or remain to your shame! 

53. Marguerite. Anges purs, anges radieux! O del ciel 
angeli immortal. Engelchor! Himmlische Schar. Holy 
angel, in Heaven blessed. 

Note. In Act V, scene I is omitted unless the ballet is given. 


CARMEN. 


Musie by G. Bizet to libretto by H. Meilhac and L. Halévy. 
Act I. A square in Seville. 


1. Chorus. Sur la place chacun passe. Sulla piazza si 
schiamazza. Diese Menge im Gedrainge. Ever coming, ever 
going; or See the square is like a fair. 

2. Chorus. Coeur des gamins ; coro dei monelli ; Chor der 
Strassenjungen; chorus of street-urchins. Avec la garde 
montante. Noi con la guardia che monta. Schnell herbei- 
gestiirmt wie’s Wetter. This is the relieving guard ; or When 
the soldiers mount on guard. 

3. Chorus. Chceur des cigari¢res; coro delle sigariere ; 
Chor der Zigarettenarbeiterinnen ; cigar-girls’ chorus. Dans 
lair nous suivons. Seguirl’occhioin aria. Seht, wie Rauches- 
woélken zieh’n. Follow with half-closéd eyes; or See white 
cloudlets rising. 

4. Carmen. Habanera. L’amour est un viseau_ rebelle. 
E l’amore uno strano augel. Ja, die Liebe hat bunte Fliigel. 
Love resembles a wilful bird ; or Love is like a wood bird wild ; 
or Love will like a wild birdling fly. 

5 to 10. Duet for Micaela and don José. 

5. José. Parle-moi de ma mére. Ah, mi parla di lei. 
Wie, du kommst von der Mutter ? Speak to me of my mother. 

6. Micaela. Votre mére avec moi sortait. La madre tua 
con me venia. Sonntag war’s, aus der Kirche. We were 
leaving the chapel ; or We had quitted the church. 

7. José. Un baiser de ma mére ? Ti baciava mia madre ? 
Einen Kuss meiner Mutter ? (’Tis) A kiss from my mother ? 

8. José. Ma mére, je la vois. Mia madre is vedo (veggo) 
ancor. Ich seh’ die Mutter dort. My mother I can see; or 
My mother I behold. 

9. José. Qui sait de quel démon. 
Wer weiss es, welcher Damon. 

10. José. As in 8. 

ll. Carmen. Séguedille ; seguidiglia ; seguidilla. Prés des 
remparts de Séville. Presso il (LA sul) bastion di Siviglia. 
Draussen am Wall von Sevilla. Under (close by) the ramparts 
of Seville. 


(** Carmen ”’ to bz continued next month.) 


Chi sa di qual demon. 
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NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


Climax 


This year’s output has been in the nature of a continuous 
crescendo, and the issue of the Ravel records, about which 
M. Mangeot writes elsewhere, is a climax on which the Society 
may well congratulate itself. With the new voting list not 
yet completed there will be a slight pause before we gather 
speed again for next year’s programme: but the Bax and 
Dvorak Quintets and the Ravel Quartet will fill the gap. The 
extracts from letters of appreciation received will remind some 
members, when they get back from their holidays, that unless 
they send a postcard without delay they will find the edition 
of these works exhausted. 


Comments 


‘“*T must tell you how much I enjoy the last batch of records 
which you sent me, particularly the Delius, Warlock and 
Debussy. I do not know of any records which I would be more 
loth to part with. (But, reflecting a moment, I feel the same 
about the majority of N.G.S. records !).’,—Henry S. Gerstlé. 


“Congratulations . . They seem equally successful from 
the recording point of view, but the Bax delights me most.”’— 
Miss D. G. Clarke. 


“*T have just received the Dvorak Quintet, and I can only 
say that it is the nearest thing to perfect I have yet heard in 
instrumental records. It has stimulated me to the absolute 
necessity of obtaining the other six records—the Bax and the 
Ravel, if it is not too late.’”—C. Hogarth Forsyth. 


‘“* A very fine achievement (the Bax Quintet). I do not know 
which to praise most, the work with its supremely beautiful 
slow movement and its riotously jolly last movement, which 
set the household dancing, or the recording, which is positively 
superb. Of course, under the heading recording I must 
include the playing, Mr. Goossens’ oboe work being wonderful. 
The separation of the parts in the rather complex writing in 
the first movement is extremely well done, and I do not think 
I have ever enjoyed a first hearing of any records so much 
before.”’-—A. Burgess. 


‘Tam enraptured with the works, especially the Bax Quintet 
It is good to get more of Leon Goossens, and I am much 
impressed with Ethel Bartlett’s playing in the Dvorak, as well 
as in the earlier Debussy Dances.’’—A. C. Rankin. 

““ Let me congratulate the Society on the excellence of the 
last records. They are really fine.’’—Mrs. Granville Gordon. 

““Many thanks for the Dvorak records. I was simply 
delighted when I played them over—such gorgeous music and 
so magnificently rendered. And the recording! Well, if it is 
not absolute perfection, all I can say is, it’s quite near enough 
for me.’”’—B. V. Hughes. 


“In the case of the Bax Quintet, I think your very best 
effort has been achieved.’’—Rev. D. Campbell Miller. 


**T should like to express my entire satisfaction both with 
the performance and the recording. The latter is, I think, a 
considerable advance on previous records and the results are 
wholly delightful to me.’’—Maurice A. Mathew. 


Ravel's Sonatine 


It is hoped that Miss Kathleen Long will complete the Ravel 
Sonatine, of which she played the first movement to fill the 
eighth side of the Quartet in F records. The other movements 
will occupy both sides of a 12-inch disc. If this plan comes off, 
the record will be announced next month. 
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The Voting List 


Three works were inadvertently put in the voting list for 
next season, although they have already been recorded; the 
Beethoven ’ Cello Sonata in A, Op. 69, played by Felix Salmond 
(Columbia): the Bach Piano Concerto in D minor, played by 
Harriet Cohen (Columbia): and the Mozart Quartet in C 
major (K.465), played by the Lener Quartet (Columbia). 

With the omission of these, a scrutiny of the first hundred 
and fifty voting papers received showed the following order of 
preference—the figures being percentages. 


Franck, Piano Quintet, 62. 
Mozart, Quintet (K.452), 52-6. 
Mozart, Symphonic Concertante, 49-3. 
Handel, Concerto Grosso No. 7, 48. 
Brahms, Piano Quartet, 40-6. 
Haydn, Symphony, 40. 
Dohnanyi, Quartet in D, 39-3. 
Bax, Moy Mell, 38. 
Purcell, Swite a" 
Elgar, Serenade }36 * 
Sehumann, Piano Quartet, 35-3. 
Beethoven, Violin sonata, 34-6. 
Parry, Lnglish Swite, 34-6. 
Schubert, Octet, 34. 
Elgar, Introduction and Allegro, 34. 
Chausson, Concerto in D, 30. 
Next month, when the overseas returns and the belated 
home returns are in, the full results will be given. 





TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP 
1927-1928 
The following terms’ cancel all previous 
arrangements, and apply equally to new and 
old members. The year begins on October Ist next. 

(1) Those who have given us a Banker’s Order 

| or who send « cheque ,for £6 and upwards to the 
| Secretary before December Ist will be entitled to 
choose any records (with a minimum of 24) at 5s. 
| each post free, provided that not less than five records 
| are ordered at one time. For smaller parcels extra 
| postage will be charged. 
(2) Overseas members, similarly, who pay not less 
| than £7 3s. before December Ist next will be 
entitled to choose any 26 records at 5s. 6d. each, on 
the same terms. 

Neither (J) nor (2) will pay any subscription. 

(3) For others the terms are the same as hitherto. 
Annual subscribers to THE GRAMOPHONE pay no 
subscription, the rest pay 2s. 6d. annual subscrip- 
tion. They are entitled to buy any records that they 
like at 6s. each, post free, in the United Kingdom, 
on orders exceeding £1 in value, and 6s. 6d. each 
overseas post free on orders exceeding £2 in value. 
For the latter a deposit account is strongly advised, 
so as to avoid unnecessary delays in dispatch. | 
| These terms apply equally to old issues still in stock | 
and to the new publications of 1927-28. 

All cheques, ete., should be made out to “‘ Gramo- 
phone (Publications) Ltd.,”’ crossed ‘‘ Bank of 
Liverpool and Martin’s,’’ and sent to the Secretary, 
N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 











[All communications should be addressed to the Secretary 
N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.] 








CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. | 
CHURCH CHOIR RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srrk,—Some time ago I fell in love with C.M.C. because 
he told the naked truth about those Vatican Choir records; 
but 1 am beginning to have doubts about him. Recently he 
recommended a Brunswick record of Palestrina’s ‘‘ Exsultate 
Deo’ made by the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, I got the 
record; could these screams really be Palestrina? And now 
he has praised records of Byrd’s ‘‘ Miserere ’’ and of ‘‘ Christe, 
qui lux es et dies,’’ and I feel I must protest. 1 have been 
hearing polyphonic church music for about sixteen years and 
singing in it for nearly half that time, and I feel that these 
new records are, in their different way, as misleading as the 
Vatican Choir records, As interpretations they are dull and 
commonplace to a degree, with no subtlety or sense of climax. 
The drama of the music is entirely unrealised. And I think 
we really must insist that Latin motets should be sung in 
the language for which they were written. ‘The gain is (or 
should be) enormous. The spread of right ideas about this 
music is so important that any ignorance or amateurishness 
displayed by records of it is greatly to be deplored, The 
H.M.V. record of Byrd’s Compline hymn bears the misleading 
label ‘‘ Choral in Latin,’’ and a Latin title. As a fact the 
choir sings English words beginning ‘‘O Christ, who art the 
light and day.’’ Did H.M.V. think Cathedral diction so bad 
that we shouldn’t recognise Latin or English when we heard it? 

Anyone who has heard Byrd’s hymn sung under Sir Richard 
Terry in Westminster Cathedral will barely recognise it on 
this record. To take one point only, the canto fermo often 
becomes lost. 

To come to the root of the matter. If we are to have really 
adequate records of this fine music there is, I fear, only one 
man who can provide them—I mean Sir Richard Terry—and 
unfortunately he has no choir. It is a thousand pities that 
he left Westminster Cathedral before the days of the new 
recording. In any case, before we can hope to get good records 
of polyphonic music certain preliminary conditicns seem to 
be called for :— 

1. The records should be made in the studio, The records 
made in churches have incorporated echoes and other noises 
which this music can do without. 

2. The choir should be of men and boys with adult male 
altos. No boys singing ‘‘ seconds,’’ please—as is the York 
use apparently. 

3. The choir should be small. From 24 to 30 is ample 
even for six and eight-part work if the singers are capable. 

4. Latin works should be sung in Latin. 

5. There should be no instrumental support of any kind 
unless it is directed by the composer. 

I hope other enthusiasts will press jor the early recording 
of Byrd’s Mass for five voices, Tavernci’s ‘“ Westerne Wynde,”’ 
and some of Byrd’s ‘* Gradualia.”’ Palestrina and Vittoria can 
wait till justice has been done our own men. 

A final grumble. I wish some of your writers were more 
accurate. In the current issue Mr. Porte contributes an 
article which rivals his Christmas Number article in inaccuracy. 
The Parlophone records of the overtures to ‘‘ Oberon’’ and 
‘‘The Bartered Bride’’ were made by Moerike and not by 
Weissmann. 





Yours faithfully, 
J. A. VEAL. 


London, S.W. 11. 
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[‘‘C.M.C.”’ writes:—-There are fundamental principles 
involved in Mr, Veal’s letter. It is always pleasant to receive 
support for or appreciation of one’s scribblings; but it is apt 
to be discouraging to find how easily people will give you up 
in disgust the moment they find you saying anything puzzling 
or opposite to their own impressions, however much they may 
have liked you—however often, moreover, they are warned 
that there are bound to be instances, in these reviews, in which 
the reviewer might eventually modify his opinion. 


It is possible, however, for these instances to be made very 
rare, and I can at any rate boast that this is not really one of 
them. In the Brunswick record (reviewed last April) there 
are small and about equal measures of crudity and heavy- 
footedness, together with faults of intenation, etc. (especially 
in the Adoramus, on which Mr. Veal doesn’t comment). But 
since Mr. Veal speaks of ‘‘ these screams ’’ in this record, 
| should be very interested to find what adjectives (if printable) 
he would apply to many records | have to review, Moreover, 
record reviewing is even now a definitely relative procedure. 
If, simultaneously with this, I had had the choral records 
which have followed it, I should have been harder on this 
record at the time. But if anyone has bought this record, and 
this only, I still affirm that if he listens impartially and 
receptively he will gain from it some fair idea of what such 
music has to say. 


In the Christe, qui lux es record (York, reviewed for July), 
1 admit that the tune might stand out a bit more—the last 
sentence of my review did at least imply that it was not thrust 
out so obviously as Mr. Veal appears to wish. 


I agree that while we don’t want melodrama, we do want the 
drama of this music. But I can’t understand how Mr. Veal 
can agree with me about the Vatican Choir records, yet call 
these ‘‘ dull and commonplace to a degree.’’ The only clear 
lack of climax is in the soft ending to This Day. 


As regard the John’s record in particular (reviewed for 
June), I should like to hear a competition between a choir of 
Sir R. R. Terry’s and the John’s choir. What a feast it 
would be! But I suspect that, for Mr. Veal, can any good 
thing come out of Galilee? 


The language question is far too big to be discussed here. 
I can only say that, though I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Veal, for me it matters infinitely less in this music than in, 
say, lieder and chansons; and that in this music there is 
practically no attention to the acoustic qualities of the words, 
which is at least one of the chief considerations in the problem. 
But anyhow, Byrd’s Have Mercy was written in English for 
the English rites (Psalms, Songs and Sonnets, 1611, now 
obtainable from Stainer and Bell, 8d.). I doubt very much 
whether Byrd ever issued it as a Miserere (in Latin). It has 
also the viol accompaniment, which Mr. Veal seems to doubt. 


Three other things. That Mr. Veal has discrimination is 
obvious—but not from his sixteen years’ listening nor even 
from his eight years’ singing, which, without proper training, 
may signify nothing. I heard recently of a man who had 
heard Elijah for forty or fifty years, and who compared 
favourably an obviously amateurish performance with Charles 
Santley’s! I am inclined to agree with Mr. Veal about studio 
recording; but much could be said. I rather think Mr. Veal 
has mistaken second treble for alto in the York record. 


It is a sheer joy to have this music written about. Here is 
music than which none nobler, truer, freer from weaknesses, 
has ever been written; yet it was all but lost. Mr. Veal has, 
especially in the sentences which I have italicised, said a few 
of the things for which I always chafe to find room. Note 
especially the Palestrina v. Byrd sentence. Byrd takes more 
knowing than Palestrina, and if. he has less ethereal beauty 
(and even that may be disputed)—well, he generally aimed 
more at character than at mere external beauty. He is 
certainly no whit less great for it. C.M.C.] 
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ORGAN MUSIC AND RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRraMoPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—In the July number (page 58) the reviewer of 
the organ records writes, with reference to duplicate issues, 
‘*,. . . the limitations of the organist’s repertoire are thus 
already becoming apparent.’’ I really cannot agree with this! 
How many of the items frequently appearing in the pro- 
grammes of the best players have been recorded in complete 
form and in a manner acceptable to those who want real organ 
music? The two leading companies (especially Columbia) have 
so far shown bad judgment in recording badly-cut versions of 
good works, and also in allowing organists, with little or no 
merit as composers, to have their own compositions recorded. 
I have not heard any Columbia organ record, but in spite of 
what carping and ungrateful critics have said, H.M.V. have 
issued some admirable records, one of the very best in every 
respect being the complete recording of Bach’s ‘‘ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor.”” The recording of Lemmens’ ‘‘ Storm,” 
played on the Liverpool organ, although poor stuff, serves very 
well to display the magnificent tone of the instrument and 
conveys quite well the Cathedral effect. This record has the 
finest fortissimos I have heard and without blast. Nearly 
every note reveals tone of superb quality. Mr. Mackenzie 
says he is surprised that his attack on the organ has not 
drawn the fire of the enthusiasts. Well, I guess some of them 
thought a lot, but, lacking the missionary spirit, thought it 
wise not to attempt the conversion of the heathen! 

Yours faithfully, 
Croypon Scor. 


(To the Editor of Tut GraMorHone.) 

Dear Simr,—After reading P.L.’s criticism of July’s organ 
records in your last issue, I feel impelled to draw his attention 
to some very fine pieces essentially written ‘for the organ which 
do not appear to have been recorded. 

I note that in P.L.’s last paragraph he states ‘‘ The 
limitations of the organist’s repertoire are thus already becom- 
ing apparent, etc.’’ As organ music still remaining unrecorded, 
why does he not mention Guilmant’s *‘ Sonata No, 1” (a fine 
melodious, yet scholarly composition), ‘‘ Marché Funébre et 
Chant Seraphic ’’ and ‘‘ Marche aux Flambeaux,”’ hoth by the 
same composer? Then there are Dr. Basil Harwood’s ‘‘ Sonata 
in C minor ’’ (founded on a fine hymn tune); Sir C. Hubert 
H. Parry’s ‘‘ March in C”’ (or March from the ‘ Birds ”’ of 
Aristophanes); both are compositions worth recording, and 
truly representative of English composers’ abilities. Another 
fine Sonata that is worth serious attention is Borowski’s in 
A minor; and turning to Fugues, why not ‘‘ Fugue in G,’’ by 
that disciple of J. S. Bach—J. L. Krebs, which would certainly 
prove more entertaining to ‘‘ medium-brow’”’ organ music 
lovers than Bach’s ‘ brilliant ’? output. This list is not ex- 
haustive of the ‘‘ good things ’’ that can be done, and I hope 
the companies will spare us for a little while longer those 
‘* real classical bores ’’—Bach’s Choral Preludes. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bristol. C. H. Hancock. 

[‘* P.L. ’’? withholds his comment till next month.—Ep. | 


STRAUSS AND WALDTEUFEL. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1tr,—I am pleased to notice the present activity of 
the principal recording companies in issuing Strauss and 
Waldteufel waltzes. I have also noted the favourable com- 
ments of your reviewers and those of the daily Press; but is it 
not a deplorable retrogression, just as we are becoming 
accustomed to electrical recordings in complete form, that 
these fine old compositions should be limited to a mere single 
side of a record? I submit that for every purchaser who con- 
siders two Strauss waltzes on one record full value for money, 
there are many like myself who will prefer to hold off until 
the companies concerned do the thing properly; anything 


under two sides of a 12 in, record is intolerable to anyone who 
appreciates the wealth of thematic material and the develop- 
ment and coda of a Strauss waltz, and as these things are well 
worth doing, I contend they should be adequately presented, 
otherwise no qualities of improved recording can compensate 
for skimped, inadequate versions of these works. May I ask 
you to bring this to the notice of the powers that be if thereby 
there would be a prospect of having future issues of the old 
Viennese masters’ dance numbers in something approaching 
complete form? For example—the Parlophone Marek Weber 
old recordings, which presumably the current electrical record- 
ings by two of the largest companies are intended to supersede. 
In default we shall—reluctantly—have to rely upon the B.B.C. 
and German broadcasting stations for Johann Strauss as he 
deserves to be given—in toto. 

I very much appreciated the Editor’s helpful Beethoven 
article in the July issue, and trust we may not have to wait 
very long for the recording companies to provide the material 
in order that a similar useful causerie on the pianoforte 
sonatas may follow. 

Wishing THe GRAMOPHONE continued success, 

Yours faithfully, 

Waterville. Arrnur E. Noxon. 

THE GRAMOPHONE HOUR. 

(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I should like to say how much more enjoyable 
the B.B.C.’s gramophone hour is since the London Editor. has 
been contributing a few remarks on each record. The co- 
operation of the B.B.C. and Tae GraMorHone in this matter 
is of particular interest to me because it was the Thursday 
lunch-time recital which first converted me to the gramophone, 
and since being converted it is THz GRAMOPHONE which has 
become my favourite periodical on the subject. 

You ask for suggestions for improving the hour; well, I am 
afraid that is impossible, but I would ask you not to change 
its varied nature, as to me at least that is part of its charm. 
I would suggest, however, that an evening recital should be 
given, since it seems to me that a large number of people can 
never hear the one between 1 and 2 p.m. If it could not be 
managed once a week, one at fortnightly or longer intervals 
would be better than none at all, and would, I feel sure, benefit 
the gramophone trade as a whole by convincing others, even 
as I was convinced, that a gramophone is really worth having. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, S.E. 11. Rosert J. Parris. 

(To the Editor of Taz GRaMoPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I, as a reader of THe GRAMOPHONE with 
many receiving sets, make the suggestion that the London 
Editor should himself talk to us on Thursdays in the 
‘“Gramophone Hour’’? It certainly would make it most 
‘* enjoyable,’ and from a useful point of view would make my 
household (only one of many, I am assured) punctual for lunch, 
so that not one word spoken by so knowledgeable a critic should 
be lost. 

Yours faithfully, 

Brighton. N. M. FELLowEs. 

[| This rests with the B.B.C. The announcers are probably much 
more intelligible than the London Editor would be, and they 
read his notes faithfully. ] 


A DESERVING CASE. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I desire to make an earnest appeal to the readers 
of Tue GramMopHone, and to ask those who can possibly assist 
me in helping to relieve a very unfortunate case to write to me 
as soon as they possibly can. Briefly, the outline of the case 
is as follows :— 

There is a highly talented violinist to whom I wish to present 
a new instrument to replace the hopelessly derelict and 
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irreparable one he is at present using for the purpose of 
earning his living. I met this man a short time ago, and upon 
speaking to him was astonished in discovering that he was a 
cultured gentleman, in addition to being a very fine player. 
His light, feathery bowing, exquisite style and tone were a 
pleasure to hear, and it was easy to see that he was an artist 
to his finger tips. His readings of the classics were mature, 
scholarly and sympathetic, and whilst retaining a marked 
individuality, it was entirely without any gross liberties in 
interpretation. 

How he was able to produce such a tone out of his derelict 
instrument and worn-out bow I cannot imagine, for the violin 
itself was capable of holding only three strings, the body 
badly cracked, the sound-bar gone, and the keyboard possessing 
a contour like a bas-relief. He was playing on steel strings 
because he cannot afford to constantly replace gut! 

The whole instrument was held together by clumsy glueing 
and wire and could not last much longer, while the bow is 
finished as regards hair. 

Now can any of you who has an old unwanted violin and 
bow possibly spare them for this artist? He is wonderfully 
talented, sober and anxious to get a decent living by means 
of his art, but he is actually playing in the street at Golders 
Green and Finchley because with his wretched violin he cannot 
secure an audition, 

2 
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I can assist him to get an audition if you can find him a 
violin. I am willing to prove to anyone that his case is genuine 
and have made enquiries concerning him. He really is 
thoroughly deserving of your kind help, and although between 
40 and 50 years of age is not too old to secure an appointment. 
You will, I feel sure, agree with me when I suggest that real 
talent deserves encouragement and take my word as an assur- 
ance that he is gifted. 

I am willing and anxious to afford any of you the oppor- 
tunity to hear him play so that you can form your own 
opinions, If I can secure a violin for him I will do all I can 
as a pianist to assist him. I might add that he is an ardent 
lover of the string quartet, and accustomed to the chamber 
music of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other great com- 
posers. 

Now will you be good sportsmen and help me. If you will 
be good enough to write to me at my home address, 40, Fursley 
Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3, L will endeavour to satisfy 
all enquiries and interview anyone who desires me to do so. 

Thank you all very much in anticipation of your kind 
assistance and the Editor for so kindly publishing this letter. 


Yours truly, 


Haroitp F. Biss. 


% 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Epithalamium 

Visitors to the London Office and perhaps others who are 
familiar with the initials ‘‘ M.F.D.”’ will join with us in good 
wishes to Mrs. Dominy, who is leaving us to be married on 
September 3rd. She has been on the staff of Tote GraMOPHONE 
from the early days in Newman Street, and has borne the 
brunt of the hard work with unflinching cheerfulness and 
striking ability. In future all our faults of omission and 
commission will be attributed to her absence. 


The “Proms 


The Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall are, thanks to 
the B.B.C., in tull swing; and, thanks equally to Messrs. 
Foyle, we have been able to contribute some notes on the 
records of the music performed in leaflets distributed at the 
doors by this enterprising neighbour of ours, This is a simple 
way in which our friends in the trade can help us to do things 
for the benefit of the public which we could not afford to do 
on our own. 


The Bradford Festrval 


In the four concerts of Chamber Music which will be given 
in the Queen’s Hall at Bradford on October 4th and Sth, the 
programmes include the Ravel Quartet in F major and the 
Brahms Horn Trio, which the National Gramophonic Society 
has already recorded, as well as the Schubert Octet, the Mozart 
Quintet in E for wind and piano, the Ireland Trio No. 2 in 
E flat, the Brahms Piano Quartet in C minor, and the Dohnanyi 
String Quartet in D flat major, all of which are in the N.G.S. 
voting list for recording. The Festival is therefore a great 
opportunity, apart from other advantages, for members of the 


N.G.S. to hear the works that they have or will have on 
records under the most favourable conditions. The Hon. 
Secretary of the Festival is Keith Douglas, Esq., Fairfield 


Hall, Addingham, Yorks, 


The ‘British Musician 
May we again draw attention to the series of articles on the 
Sydney Grew is 


recorded works of Beethoven which Mr. 


publishing in The British Musician? If Mr. Grew had not got 
his own magazine we should not have rested till we had per- 
suaded him to let us publish this series in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
They are exactly our mark. 


The Index to Vol. IV. 


Please note a misprint under Brahms on p. 7 of the Index 
to Vol. IV. The words ‘‘ Pianoforte Quintet’? and ‘ Piano- 
forte Quartet ’’ should be interchanged. We thank a corre- 
spondent for pointing this out. The Index, by the way, is 
now entirely out of print. It is useless for readers to write 
to us for it. 


Sealed Records 

The practice of selling sealed records, that is, with a guar- 
antee that they are unplayed, which was started by Messrs. 
Goodwin and Tabb and has been adopted by other firms, has 
not been received without a protest by everyone. It has 
manifest advantages where ‘‘ demonstration’’ records are 
available also; but it is not easily compatible with a ‘‘ records 
on approval ”’ system, and no small dealer could adopt the idea 
without a proportionately heavy loss on wasted records, unless 
he refused his clients the chance of hearing records before 
buying. 


Fibres and Difficult Reccrds 

This hint comes from Mr. W. S. Wild:—‘‘ The two fine 
records—Parlophone-Odeon R.20017, Cavalleria, and R.20018, 
Aida, must be causing ‘‘ many things ’’ amongst fibrists. The 
final fate of ‘‘ steel butchery ’’—a quick death, loomed over 
mine when a strange salvation came. Whilst record revolved 
on machine I held a good quality ‘‘ B.B.”’ black lead pencil to 
grooves, turning it at different angles to get fresh pointed 
facet into grooves (as it wears off the point so quickly), thus, 
from start to finish, giving special attention to where loudest 
passages occur. The subsequent improvement with the fibre 
needle was immediately apparent, and after a second ‘ pencil- 
ling’? I was able to get through. One has to disfigure the 
beloved, but ’tis better thus than murder with cold steel.”’ 
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Hands and Ears across the Sea 

The August number of our American cousin, The Phonograph, 
makes excellent reading for us and our supporters. Besides 
the fullest and most generous review of the N.G.S. orchestral 
records yet published, to which we drew attention last month, 
there is an article by Mr. Vories Fisher about his recent visit 
to London (i.e., to Messrs. Imhof and to our London Office) ; 
a note on the Columbia-Kolster alliance, which must before long 
have its repercussions on this side of the Atlantic; a letter on 
record-filing systems, which gives the palm to three British 
systems, the Brown, the Sesame, and the Jussrite; and no end 
of other interesting articles and reviews of records, The Editor, 
Mr. Axel B. Johnson, has very kindly sent us Victor records of 
the William Tell Overture (two 10 in.), which are very brilliant, 
but not likely to supplant those of the Covent Garden Orchestra 
already issued by H.M.V.; and one 12 in. of the Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody of Liszt played by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, under Stokowski, in praise of which so much has 
been written in The Phonograph. ‘These were noble gifts. 
More than this, Mr. Vories Fisher has sent us the lovely first 
issues—Columbia recording—of the Chicago Gramophone 
Society, nothing less than César Franck’s Prelude Chorale 
and Fugue played by the ill-fated Marion Roberts. These are 
a wonderful achievement and a great treasure to possess. 

The Phonograph can be obtained in this country, but the 
quickest method is probably to send five dollars to The Phono- 
graph Monthly Review, 64, Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Mass., 


U.S.A 
Chopin’s Grief 

The Etude of Chopin which is called ‘‘ Grief ’’ on the label 
of the Chauve-Souris record (Columbia 4423) is that in E major, 
Op. 10, No. 3, which was recorded by Paderewski on H.M.V 
D.B.1037 recently. The label states that it is sung by ‘‘ Mmes. 
Birse and Ershova ”’; but this can hardly be correct. One of 
the men—which, we have not discovered—sings the duet with 
Mme. Birse—or is it Mme. Ershova? These Russians make a 
mystery of everything! 


‘Re-Recordings 

The day will come no doubt when all the Recording Com- 
panies will be in a position to indicate in their catalogues 
which records are electrically recorded. Meanwhile, the work 
of electrifying the catalogues progresses steadily and un- 
obtrusively. This month, for instance, The Gramophone 
Company announces fourteen re-recordings, including Robert 
Radford (D.1276), Sir Harry Lauder (D.1277), Tudor Davies 
(D.1273), George Baker (B.2500, Quilter’s Three Shakespeare 
Songs), Coldstream Guards (C.1369 the ‘‘ 1812’ Overture, 
B.2501, C.1370 and C.1368); two welcome 10-inch plum labels 
by Una Bourne (B.2498 and 2499) of piano pieces by Granados, 
Smetana and Chaminade; and four 12-inch records by Lamond, 
D.1274 La Ronde des Lutins (Liszt) and Sonata No. 2 in F, 
Op. 10, 2nd movement (Beethoven); D.1275 the Minuet from 
Sonata No. 3, Op. 31 (Beethoven) and L’Alouette (Glinka) ; 
and the Appassionata Sonata on D.1278 and 1279. This list 
is worth noting particularly. 


Collectors’ Corner 

The owner of a large collection of old pre-electric records is 
confronted by a problem—whether to sell or exchange them at 
once before the market for them disappears or whether to hang 
on to them till they can be replaced by re-recordings of the 
same work and artist by the new process, or till, if they cannot 
be re-recorded, they attain a new value as rarities and 
collectors’ pieces. A moment’s thought shows that places like 
Foyle’s, at present offering very fair prices, will soon have a 
glut of old records; and a new edition of a work—the big 
catalogues must have nearly reached the 50—50 mark in re- 
recordings and new electric recordings as compared with old 
recordings—at once depreciates the old records of it. But 
some old records are obviously worth keeping for their own sake. 
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These should quickly be weeded out and the rest either sold or 
exchanged or sent to Mrs, Stanley Baldwin for her Blue 
Triangle Fund. 


Surplus Records 

Incidentally, we may mention that we have lately sent a 
hundred records, which were in too good condition for Mrs. 
Baldwin’s purposes, to the Borough Sanatorium at Brighton, 
and another smaller parcel to the Brompton Sanatorium at 
Frimley. These are much appreciated. 


Over-production 

The gramophone dealer is beginning to squeal rather loudly 
about the vast number of records which he is now called upon 
to stock every month. The mid-monthly bulletins are the 
penultimate straws, and even generous exchange terms from 
the manufacturers do not seem to lighten the load appreciably. 
In earlier days we used to lift the voice against the endless 
duplication of titles, but now we can leave it to the dealers to 
make their protests. We smile when a reader asks for the 
best version of Le Cygne or Blue Skies; we lift the eyebrow 
when Columbia brings out Hear my Prayer as sung in St. 
George’s Chapel; but since nearly every journalist has found 
that the situation is either a vicious circle or a Gordian knot 
we shall neither step into the one nor hack at the other. 


Electron Records 

By an oversight no mention was made last month, in the note 
on the Russian Ballet records, that these are a new series 
issued by the Edison Bell Co. at 4s. 6d. for 12 in. and 3s. for 
10 in, records, and named Electron. 


Waveola 


We are informed that all the Waveola horns have been taken 
over by The K.T.B. Manufacturing Co. Ltd., of 210, Hammer- 
smith Road, W.C. 


Foyle’s Competition 

The Competition announced by Messrs. Foyle in our July 
number will be open to our readers till September 30th, so as 
to give dwellers overseas and holiday makers time to compete. 


Back from Hong Kong 


Possessors of ‘‘ Music and the Gramophone ”’ will be glad to 
know that Mr. H. L. Wilson has returned to England and is 
setting up for himself as a gramophone specialist at 35, 
Waterloo Bridge Road, London, S.E. 1. This makes another 
centre for gramophiles in London. 


International Celebrity Subscription Concerts 

There is no room for more than a brief reference to the 
interesting illustrated booklet sent to us by Messrs. Lionel 
Powell and Holt,- 161, New Bond Street, London, W. 1, but 
we advise all our readers who like to hear their favourites on 
the concert platform to send for a copy. At no less than 
twenty-five cities or towns in the British Isles, for absurdly 
low prices, subscribers will hear the following six concerts :— 
(a) Florence Austral, D’Alvarez, Tom Burke, Pachmann and 
John Amadio; (b) Elena Gerhardt and Cortot; (c) Evelyn 
Scotney and Vasa Prihoda (the Czech violinist, known to us 
on Polydors); (d) Johann Strauss and an orchestra of 40, with 
Vilma Delmar as vocalist; (¢) Ignaz Friedmann; and (f) ‘‘An 
Evening of Grand Opera,’’ the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Thomas Beecham himself, with Guglielmetti, Maartje 
Offers, di Mazzei (Opéra Comique tenor) and Zaporojetz, the 
Russian bass. This is a colossal scheme for the tenth season 
of these International Celebrity Subscription Concerts, and 
gramophonists will no doubt feel the repercussions in the 
monthly bulletins. Johann Strauss is already appearing on 
Columbia as a harbinger, and we may soon expect Tom Burke, 
Zaporojetz and Guglielmetti to blossom out in the same 
company. 
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“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 











Ratrs.— Advertisements are accepted for this section at the 
rate of twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. 
The advertiser’s name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. Compound 
words will be counted as two words, All advertisements must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The 
Advertisement Manager, THe GramopHone, 58, Frith Street, 
London, W.1. Should the advertiser desire his announcement to 
be addressed to a box number, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith 
Street, W.1 (which address—six words—must, of course, be paid 
for at the ordinary rate of twopence per word), 6d. extra for the 
forw arding of replies must be sent. 


FOR SALE 
RAHMS Horn Trio Fibre played. 
Woopcock, 10, South Bank, Birkenhead. 


~HOPIN’S Preludes, 5th Symphony (Beethoven), in albums; 
Casse-Noisette, 2 records, all H.M.V. Electric ; and many others.— 
Gower Roserrts, Llys-Aeron, Aberayron. 
INGUAPHONE French Course, Perfect condition, approval 
against deposit. Half cost 63/--—60, Richmond Road, Worthing. 
f oo ane? complete to date except No. 2 Vol. 1 and No. 1 
Vol. 5. £1.—Lister, John Street, Lane Head, eacaate, 


MV. Electric Recordings. Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto in 
albums. Perfect condition 19 6, also others cheap.—Hatt, 21, 
Alexandra Gardens, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


~R AMOPHON E. Vols. 1, 2 2 and 3 complete, unbound. Offers ‘to 
Box 3164, ‘Tue GrRAMOPHONE,”’ 58, Frith Street, W.1. 


ee act Pianina, Luxus and Saturn Sound Boxes. New 
condition. 32/- the four. Hotness, 5, Fife Street, Northampton. 


Perfect condition £1.— 




















RAMOPHONE. Vols. 2, 3 and 4, unbound. Offers.—Warrs, 121, 
Beartor Road, Hitchin, Herts. 

RAMOPHONE. Vols. 2, 3 and 4, unbound. Would exchange for 
records. —c ROTHERS, 23, Agra Street, Belfast. 








HIS year’s H.M.V., 10 Gns. Oak Table-model in ‘excellent c con- 
dition, £7. Can be heard any evening by appointment.—MaBeEy, 
38, — ood Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 


-G.S Records. Perfect condition, cheap. 
1 Belvedere Road, Sunderland. 


Apply—Miss Mupp, 








WANTED 
W; ANTED, Album 38 Mikado (Electric). 


Brompton Sanatorium, Frimley, Surrey. 


Terms.—O. Rogers, 
W J ANTE D, Bliss “Rout”; Butterworth ‘Shropshire Lad”’ 
Rhapsody ; Haydn Wood, variations on “If you want to know 
the time, ask a policeman,’’ Ireland Violin Sonata (Sammons & 
Murdoch); Debussy Str. 4tet. (N.G.S. Essne). Must be first-class con- 
dition. Price and partic ulars to “‘D’’ 27b, Parade Mansions, N.W.11. 








o RAMOPHONE enthusiast wanted as paying guest in small country 
home, comfortable, terms moderate. —_JAaME s, Clematis Cottage, 
Ripe, Lewes. 





Advertisers’ Announcements 


RatrEs.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate 
of 6d. per word with a minimum charge of 10s. 6d., or 1 inch single 
<olumn at 15s. 





JUSSRITE RECORD ENVELOPES 
make the finest filing system. 
The most compact The least expensive. 


Catalogue: JACKSON’S, 58a, St. Thomas’s St., Portsmouth. 








DO YOU REQUIRE ANY WOODWORK ? 


Experimenters’ ideas in wood carried out by 
H. MADDISON, 2a, RONALDS ROAD, HIGHBURY, N.5 


Cabinet Gramophones, etc., built to your own specification. Wood 
Horns for cabinets and horn machines. \ood Horns for Loud Speakers. 
21 models from 10 inches at mouth to 54 inches. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 








GRAMOPHONE TIPS _ by 
H. T. Barnett, M.I.E.E. 


Captain 
ls. post free. 











From THe GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
GRAMOPHONES for 
CONNOISSEURS 


VIRTZ coxsoisse 


WORLD'S From £18 10 0 to £85 00 
B E ST (Pedestals only) 

SAVE MONEY AND HAVE YOUR 

OLD GRAMOPHONE CONVERTED 


When ordering Sound-Box state 
particulars of your Gramophone to 


H. VIRTZ, 19, Old Town 
CLAPHAM, S.W.4 











SEE THAT YOUR GRAMOPHONE 
REPAIRER USES 


REGISTERED TRADE MARE 


MAINSPRINGS 
GRAPHITE GREASE 


They are BRITISH and BEST 








ELECTRICAL REPRODUCTION 


Complete Instruments or Components supplied 
for playing records electrically. Conversion 
of your present gramophone undertaken. 


The electrical method provides reproduction 
of higher quality than any other. 


All readers requiring advice on any aspect of 
this system are invited to write— 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS 


10, PENYLAN PLACE, CARDIFF 











——— ———— See 








